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PREFACE 



Between the covers of "Football for Player and Specta- 
tor" the author has endeavored to gather from his exper- 
ience as a player and a coach the advice which is best suited 
to the needs of the young men in high schools, preparatory 
schools and colleges who desire to participate in the great- 
est of all the competitive athletic sports. 

Acting on the principle that example is, after all, the 
very best teacher, an endeavor has been made to thoroughly 
illustrate the various positions, plays and formations, the 
photographs from which the reproductions have been taken 
being posed with this especial end in view. 

As the title of the work implies, the book aims also to 
make the game plain to the spectator who may not have 
enjoyed the advantage of close acquaintance afforded the 
man who has taken an active part in the play on the field. 

Above all, however, should a perusal of the work give 
the reader, be he player or spectator, an adequate idea of 
the spirit in which the game is both played and viewed in 
its best form, the author will feel adequately rewarded for 
his labor: 

F. H. Yost. 

ANN ARBOR, 
SEPTEMBER, 1905. 
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FOOTBALL 

ITS ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT 

Football, although indefinitely known as a sport to Greek 
and Roman antiquity, did not come into existence as a 
school or college game until the eighteenth century. Dur- 
ing the three or four centuries prior to this time football, 
in a vague way, figured in English inter-town and county 
contests. It first appeared as a distinct school game in the 
early part of the eighteenth century, but at this time was 
in more or less disfavor on account of the strict Puritanism 
of the period. 

It is to the English schoolboy that the game of football 
really owes its origin. During the middle of the nineteenth 
century there was an athletic revival throughout England 
and football became the favorite pastime of the winter 
months in such schools as Rugby, Eton, Harrow, Charter- 
house and others- The game came to its present important 
position through a gradual evolutionary process in which 
both a standard of play and of rule were developed together. 
In the growth of the two principal forms of modern play, 
"Association'' and "Rugby," the size of the particular school 
ground was the determining factor. In 1850 the only school 
playground in England large enough to permit the running 
and tackling game was connected with Rugby. At Harrow, 
kicking and fair catching were allowed. A game was de- 
veloped at Eton peculiar to this school and called the "wall 
game," while at other schools the play consisted almost en- 
tirely of so called "dribbling," in which carrying the ball 
and tackling were unknown. 

The two systems of play, outgrowths of environment. 
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have ever since retained their individuaHty, constantly in- 
creasing along well defined lines to the present day. 

Originally each school was bound only by self-made 
rules. Not until 1863 was there any attempt at codification. 
At that time a number of Rugby clubs in London met and 
attempted the adoption of laws governing their play. Dur- 
ing the next ten years several attempts were made by the 
exponents of the two forms of football to formulate a code 
which would unify the two systems. At this time the fol- 
lowers of the dribbling game greatly outnumbered their 
rivals, but, notwithstanding this fact, Rugby retained its 
individuality and the numerous attempts at consolidation 
were without success. 

In 1 87 1 the clubs of London met and agreed upon a 
code out of which the present Rugby game of England and 
the intercollegiate game of America developed. 

Prior to this time, however, a crude sort of football was 
being played on this side of the ocean. As early as 1840 
at Yale, contests resembling to a certain extent the early 
game at. Rugby were in vogue between the freshman and 
sophomore classes. In reality this series of games was, 
however, little but the prototype of the modern class rushes 
which are prevalent in most colleges at the present time. 
The so-called football soon assumed so strenuous a form 
that the faculty at Yale was obliged to abolish the custom, 
and the game was not revived at this institution until the 
early seventies. 

Through the influence of a Yale undergraduate who had 
previously attended Rugby, inter-class football games were 
inaugurated in 1873, under a modified system of Rugby 
Union rules. In the meantime the game was also being 
developed at other seaboard colleges in America. Harvard, 
Rutgers, Princeton, Columbia and others were doing their 
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share toward its development. At first the contests were 
of an inter-class or inter-hall variety. In the progress of 
the play, however, the desire for intercollegiate competition 
grew, and in October, 1872, representatives of Yale, Rut- 
gers, Princeton and Columbia met in New York and adopt- 
ed a set of rules which formed the first intercollegiate foot- 
ball association in America. 

While throughout the New England towns and villages 
at this period a "dribbling" game was being played, the 
American colleges naturally adopted a form of play re- 
sembling that in progress under the English Rugby rules. 
Running with the ball and tackling, in fact every feature 
which tends to make the game a vigorous one, have sub- 
consciously moulded the game in America. College foot- 
ball in the United States now stands as an exemplification 
of the athletic instincts of its younger generation. 

The assimilation of the Rugby game and its evolution 

into the form in which football is now played in the United 

States were matters of considerable time and no small 

amount of deliberation. The English rules were found to 

be ambiguous in some cases, and difficult of comprehension 

in others. The novelty of the game, also, was productive 

of many suggested alterations and it was one of these which 

is really accountable for the wide difference which now 

exists between Rugby and American football. This was 

the adoption of a clause which permitted the forwards to 

heel or pass the ball out from the scrimmage where it could 

be grasped by one of the backs, who could then advance it. 

This was a procedure not tolerated in the original form qf 

the game, but the additional interest which it imparted was 

immediately seen and the superiority of this plan for putting 

the ball into play, over the English method of kicking it 

about in scrimmage, was so apparent that it was eagerly 
embraced. 
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In logical order then followed the selection of one man 
to do the passing-, through the greater accuracy which was 
thus secured, and the alignment of the men in the forward 
positions, instead of the old form of helter-skelter. Nat- 
urally, the heavy men were grouped about the center to 
protect him and the man immediately behind who was to 
receive the pass, while the lighter and faster men were as- 
signed to duty on the ends. 

Other provisions of the English game w^ere altered to 
suit the new conditions and a rules committee, composed 
of prominent sportsmen of the leading institutions where 
the game was played, made numerous other changes in fin- 
ally placing the game on a uniform basis. But one kind 
of intercollegiate football is now played the whole country 
over, and of recent years the changes in the rules have been 
comparatively slight and unimportant. The desire of the 
men who have from time to time served on the committee 
has been to develop a game which is clean and manly, and 
only a reference to the present code of rules is needed to 
demonstrate the stringent penalties placed upon any tactics 
even bordering on the unfair. The safety of the individual 
players has always been carefully looked after by the com- 
mittee and the most important change made in the rules in 
recent years was the abolition of the flying wedge and its 
variations of mass play, an action taken in 1894. 

In recent years as well, the rule makers have been en- 
deavoring with continued success to cultivate the attractive 
features of the game by bringing kicking and open field 
running into greater prominence, a purpose which is being 
steadily accomplished without the sacrifice of any of the 
former attractions which the game has always possessed for 
both player and spectator. 

To a great extent the rapid progress of the game has 
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been due to the natural rivalry manifested between the 
elevens in the various institutions which took up the game 
at about the same time. Since the very earliest days of 
the game the contests between Yale and Princeton have 
roused the interest, not only of the students and alumni, but 
of a constantly increasing proportion of the sports-loving 
public. Yale and Harvard have maintained their annual 
competition almost every year. Pennsylvania has long been 
one of the best known homes of the game. West Point 
and Annapolis, the national schools for army and navy 
officers, have always been supporters of rival football teams. 
Numerous other institutions, natural rivals, have assisted 
in the development of the game, urged to increasing efficien- 
cy by the progress of the competitor, and the west has in 
more recent years taken a position of enthusiastic support 
until now the game is practically general in all parts of the 
United States, not only in the colleges, but in preparatory 
schools as well. 



FOOTBALL 

ITS PRESTIGE AND POPULARITY IN AHERICAN COL- 
LEGES AND HIGH SCHOOL LIFE 

The necessity which impelled the English schoolboy at 
Rugby a century ago to inaugurate some healthful, clean 
and interesting outdoor sport and the felicitous choice of 
this form of recreation are the factors which have caused 
the growth of football until now it is the leading college 
game of America. It originated in a simple, Anglo-Saxon 
desire for clean, energetic sport and the participants in the 
game were the only spectators. It lives now through the 
same desire, but the interest in the game has so developed 
that hundreds of thousands throughout the country an- 
nually witness its play, not as mere spectators but as ardent 
votaries. From Maine to California, from Minnesota to 
Texas, wherever there are schools or colleges, football, dur- 
ing the crisp, autumn days, is the magnet which draws peo- 
ple from every walk of life from offices and shops for a 
few hours in the open air. 

History shows us that college life, before athletics had 
been so universally adopted, was very often a detriment to 
the physical development of the student. Formerly two 
ideals, diametrically opposed, met the student at his advent. 
There was the bookworm, with his high forehead and stoop- 
ing shoulders on the one hand, and the gilded youth who 
sought and enjoyed the reputation of being the best billiard 
and card player in the institution, on the other. There was 
no middle course open to him if he aspired to distinction as 
a popular idol among the underclassmen. The billiard hall, 
with its poor light and poorer ventilation, or the stuffy card 
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room, where its peculiar accomplishments were taught, off- 
ered the gravest menace to the physical well being of the 
s'-udent at this most critical period of his existence. Nor 
was the life of the bookworm better in this particular. 

This condition . does not exist at the present time. Be- 
fore the prospective college man has finished his prepara- 
tory course necessary to an entrance into the higher schol- 
astic field, the college athlete, the football player, the nearest 
approach to the all-round man, is the central figure in his 
ambitious drean:s. Into his visions of physical supremacy 
there has been dexterously inserted by his older brother, 
his father and his different school teachers the absolute 
necessity for study. He realizes and regards it more ser- 
iously than did his active, young prototype thirty years 
ago. He is imbued with the definite ambition and knows 
that, before its accomplishment can possibly be attained, he 
must, first of all, be the student. 

During that period of life ordinarily spent in college, 
energy and vitality are generated so abundantly that some 
legitimate physical exercise of a strenuous nature must be 
invented as a safety valve. Improperly directed or neglect- 
ed, this surplus of vitality w^orks an irremediable damage to 
the after life of its possessor. It is a matter of speculation, 
of course, but is, at the same time, warranted by our know- 
ledge of what athletics are doing at the present time, that 
many men of brillian!: promise in their early college life of 
a century ago would have been prominent in football had 
they lived at the present time, and would have thus avoided 
many influences which, in some cases, undoubtedly ruined 
their careers of service to the w^orld. 

Objections to football have been heard in certain quar- 
ters on account of its alleged brutality and the violence of 
the exercise dcn:anded in its play. It is certainly not a 
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game for weaklings or improperly trained boys, but statistics 
show that accidents of a serious nature are no more fre- 
quent in football than in horseback riding, hunting, yacht- 
ing and many other kindred sports, which do not meet with 
disapproval on this ground. The game is no more violent 
than is required by the physical demands of the men who 
play it. 

There are no memories which cling so persistently to 
the mind of the alumnus, always capable of awakening a 
glow of enthusiasm and always recalled with pleasure, as 
those interwoven in the football games of his undergraduate 
days. There are no ties so potent to bind him to the col- 
lege through the business of after years. The conversations 
at class reunions invariably drift to football in general and 
certain games in particular. A comparison of the present 
with the past, which makes the undergraduate and the alum- 
nus one in spirit, is of necessity drawn in this way. It is 
loyalty to college — college spirit — which makes the college 
man a valuable addition to the institution he adopts. It is 
the self-same spirit or a sentiment that stands for the best 
in college life and is an absolute essential to its success in its 
highest meaning, and it is college athletics, of which foot- 
ball is the highest exemplification, which make this spirit 
possible. 

Without athletics the college life is dull and listless and 
a man leaves the halls of his alma mater, an alumnus, with 
the relief attending an accomplished task. 

But, at the same time, while sentiment and spirit are 
essentials to success in the life of every man, they cannot 
lie dormant and accomplish the desired results by their mere 
existence. In conjunction with them must go other just as 
valuable attributes and these attributes are fostered and 
developed in football as in no other known game. Self- 
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reliance, moral courage, "sand," determination, energy, dis- 
cipline, judgment, self-restraint and enthusiastic interest 
are all found in the successful football player. 

The training the football candidate necessarily under- 
goes is never wholly forgotten and, in after years, when he 
has left college and is grappling with the problems of life, 
it is an inestimable advantage. The player must learn to 
act for himself and quickly. In the stress of the game he 
must draw from his own resources in all emergencies. An 
inclination to falter through timidity or fear of the conse- 
quences is a complete disability. He murt have a .definite 
object in view in every play and must carry it through 
with bull-dog tenacity. His own interests must be sub- 
servient to the interests of the team. He must carry his 
whole heart into every play of the game and must never 
lose his temper. These same rules, properly carried out, 
bring success in after life. 

9 

The same vital points, continually drummed into a play- 
er in his training, are sure to influence the spectators who 
daily gather on the field to witness the practice. These at- 
tributes, personified in the ideal football player, dominate 
the entire student body and create a spirit which reaches 
out from the athletic field through the campus and into 
the very recitation room. The influence for good exerted 
in this way is incalculable. 

In many cases students who would otherwise have been 
failures from the standpoint of physical development have 
been fired by the example of the football player and have 
developed ability which has been used for the glory of the 
college and the physical welfare of the owner in after life. 
The example of self-sacrifice engendered on the football 
field often extends in most surprising ways to the entire 
student body, and even those not participating in the active 
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athletics are moved to habits of temperance and regularity. 
The perseverance which eventually brings success on the 
football field is an open book to every member of the under- 
graduate body and points the way to both athlete and stu- 
dent, not only during the college days but later in life as 
well. Independence of action and quickness of thought are 
sharpened by active participation in the game. Almost 
every college man is a conscientious and studious follower 
of the game. In no way is the utter futility of incompetence 
better illustrated than on the football field. 

Aside from the better physical health resulting from a 
few hour? spent on the field as spectators of the daily prac- 
tice or the regular contests, the students return to their 
books or recitations with a mental exhilaration which is of 
great assistance. 

From the opening of college in September, in all sec- 
tionS'of the country, to its close in June, football is the most 
potent factor in the moulding of spirit, in the making of 
men, and in the bringing them together in the democracy 
of a common cause in the collegiate life. In the autumn, 
when the candidates for the team are being tried out and 
selected according to their worth, thousands of healthy 
young men take their places on the athletic field every after- 
noon. These hours in the open air are spent in beneficial 
exercise and, even if the candidate does not succeed in mak- 
ing the team, he is storing up for himself a fund of health 
from which to draw in later years. Besides, to a candidate 
disappointed in making the 'Varsity team, or the second 
eleven, there are positions waiting on the class teams. 

One of the most impressive structures in the country is 
the Harvard stadium. Massive in construction, with a seat- 
ing capacity of over 35,000, contributed by a class which 
has long since left the immediate influences of the institu- 
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tion, it is built essentially for the future and for football. 
Long after many of the buildings now used for the dissem- 
ination of learning at Cambridge have been replaced by 
newer edifices, the Harvard stadium will stand, impressive 
and entire, a monument to energetic manhood illustrated 
in football, and will ring with shouts and songs as rival col- 
leges meet in contests of skill and strength in years to come. 

Throughout the country, at the different universities, 
have been and are being erected structures intended for the 
same purpose. They are being built with a view to the 
permanency of the game to which they are adapted. These 
edifices are being erected at an enormous expense, it is true, 
with a view to the future, but are nevertheless necessary to 
meet the present demands of those who desire to witness 
the playing of the scheduled games of each season. 

Wherever the game is being played — and this scope is 
limited only by the presence of schools and colleges, for 
these institutions are practically unanimous in their support 
of football — representative people of that particular section 
are attracted by football contests as by no other athletic 
event of the year. If football answered no other purpose 
than that of drawing the hundreds of thousands into the 
open air, away from offices and shops, drawing rooms and 
clubs, for a few health-giving hours, this would be reason 
enough for its existence. 

Anyone who can be present as a spectator at one of the 
big football games of the year and can look on without en- 
thusiasm as the game progresses is lacking in red blood 
and can expect no pleasure in outdoor sport. Football has 
earned for itself a unique place in the life of this country 
and deserves the position it has acquired. It is the national 
autumn sport, without a rival, and as such will retain its 
position as long as Anglo-Saxon blood flows in the veins 
of the young American. 
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No better evidence is found of the popularity which 
football has attained and the natural attractiveness and 
benefit which it brings, than the rapidity with which the 
game has swept over the preparatory and high schools of 
the country. From the colleges, the original homes of 
football, have gone out each year football players who have 
adopted teaching as their life work. These men have car- 
ried into their new positions a knowledge of the game 
which has been eagerly received wherever they have gone. 
Every preparatory school now has one or more instructors, 
a regular portion of whose labors is the instruction of the 
pupils of the school, in football, and the development of a 
team which shall properly represent the school on the grid- 
iron. By this method the game has gained myriads of 
friends and adherents who in their college and university 
courses keep up their devotion to football. It also develops 
the young players along the correct lines and moulds the 
play of the schoolboys in ways which not only benefit the 
player, but develop him for the more important contests 
that will come when he reaches his chosen school of higher 
learning. 

The necessity for an adequate field on which the game 
may be played in the high and preparatory schools has 
generally arisen all over the country and often the popular- 
ity of the game from the spectator's standpoint has pro- 
vided the means of equipping the field and paying the ex- 
pense. Some preparatory schools are far better off than 
many colleges in this respect and many of them maintain 
a football field and equipment complete in every particular. 
It is true that ideals are not always carried out and that 
the game and its influence are not always for the best. 
This is true of practically everything in life. 

The photographic reproductions accompanying this 
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chapter portray better than is possible by words the great 
concourse of people regularly attracted to the big football 
games all over the country. Such crowds, while largely 
composed of college people, conkl not be gathered from 
these alone. The spectators at a football match come from 
all walks of life and include thoufantls who love the game 
solely as a spectacle and an exhibition of concerted pluck 
and action. There is no crowd so cosmopolitan as that at 
a football game and this is, after all the most effective tes- 
timonial to the hold the game has. cast, west, north and 
south, on the hearts of the American public. 




FOOTBALL 

WHAT IT DOES FOR THE PLAYER PHYSICALLY, HEN- 
TALLY A^D MORALLY 

No American game has won so much praise and, at the 
same time, so much censure, as has football. The game has 
been lauded for the scientific play it develops and for the 
training of mind and body it affords the players. It has 
been adversely criticised for its roughness and the conse- 
quent injuries which the players are likely to receive. From 
the point of view of some spectators the game seems so 
dangerous to the players that to allow the game to be played 
in our colleges seems half-civilized. 

Such persons are not really well acquainted with foot- 
ball as it is played today for the game is first in the many 
forms of athletic competition in the development of the 
player physically, mentally and morally. 

Although to the layman football is primarily a physical 
game, the bodily benefits afforded the player are by no 
means the only ones he receives. True, it does afford the 
player better opportunities for physical development than 
any other sport. In most other branches of competitive 
athletics only parts of the body are brought into exercise. 
In football all muscles are used alike. The arms, legs and 
back are all required to do their work. The running and 
swift succession of plays develop the endurance. In every 
possible way the muscles of the player are hardened. Fur- 
thermore, no single part of him is developed abnormally. 
Football players do not become slow, muscle-bound men. 
They develop into smooth, enduring athletes. The physical 
development derived from football is readily shown by the 
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charts of college trainers, giving the physical measurements 
of football players before and after they have become vet- 
erans. In every case the measurements show a remarkable 
growth in strength, size and symmetry for the athlete. 

The physical benefits, while generally admitted, have 
often been counted of little value, however, because of the 
roughness of a game which, it has been claimed, injures 
more players than it benefits. 

That football is brutal, no one who is acquainted with 
the game will admit. All will concede that the game is 
rough but roughness does not constitute brutality. Liabil- 
ity to injury on the part of the players cannot be entirely 
eliminated but this is true of every game and occupation in 
life. In almost every town where football is played it will 
be found that such sports as boating, hunting, skating and 
the rest furnish more serious accidents each year than does 
the game of football. Since our whole lives are made up of 
physical risks, any game which has no element whatever of 
roughness or risk is hardly worthy of young and vigorous 
men. 

However, the roughness of fooLball should be eliminated 
as much as possible and this is done to a great extent amon;^ 
our great teams today. These teams are trained by skilled 
men whose sole duty it is to see that each player is fit to 
do his part in the game. Furthermore, the players are 
usually taught the principles of gentlemanly conduct and 
much of the roughness of the game is eliminated in this 
way. Football is being made more and more a game of 
physical and mental skill, rather than a contest of mere 
force. The old style of mass plays is giving way to the 
more scientific and open variety. All this tends to eliminate 
the liability of serious injury to the player and at the same 
time aflFords him the very best opportunity for physical de- 
velopment. 
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But the physical benefits of football are of no greater 
importance to the average college man than are its advan- 
tages to his mental development. Football is a game of 
strength, but of strength properly controlled by the mind 
Many games are won by the mental superiority of one team 
over another. This is a phase of football with which the 
average spectator is entirely unfamiliar. He can easily se* 
the push and scramble on the field but he cannot compre- 
hend the workings of the minds that direct the efforts of 
both sides. However, any spectator ought to be able to 
appreciate the severe mental drill given to the player when, 
in order to be successful, he must learn a mass of rules and 
be able to understand them all and act accordingly; master 
a system of signals and carry them out instantly; under- 
stand his own play and that of his fellows so that they all 
work together with the precision of a machine, and do all 
this with a quickness and accuracy demanded by no other 
game. 

It is very evident that a dullard can never play football 
properly. Hence it is by no means detrimental to the game 
to require high standings for all football men in their class 
room work, as is the case in most colleges. Almost all the 
football players who have attained any recognized degree 
of success are good students. Football not only requires 
keen-minded men to play it but it makes its players still 
keener of mind. The regular exercise helps the player and 
makes his head clearer for study. It makes him quick in 
thought and able to grasp things with precision. Further, 
football, by bringing the player into contact with many op- 
ponents whom he must watch very carefully and shrewdly, 
is sure to develop his ability to read character. This is a 
very important benefit, often overlooked. 

Along with the mental benefits of football comes the 
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moral development, of which the most evident characteristic 
is courage. Every manly man must have a certain amount 
of courage, physical and mental, and no football player can 
long be without it. It requires a great deal of mental brav- 
ery to run into a foreseen possible physical danger as all 
players must often do. Then, mental courage is developed 
in the player in several distinct ways. Every player must 
learn to have perfect control of his teir.per, so that he may 
always play with discretion and never disgrace himself or 
his school by forgetting what the etiquette of the gridiron 
demands. A player must learn to be calm and rational in 
the most exciting moments, for it is at such times that the 
most is expected of him. He must never get ''rattled" but 
must use his head all the time. Further, a great amount 
of self-control and self-denial must be exercised by the 
ordinary young college man when he begins training. He 
must yield himself readily to authority and must learn to 
obey both quickly and quietly. 

Obedience must be exercised not only on the field but 
also off the gridiron, for it is in the latter place that its 
sway calls for the most will power. Here the player must 
obey the rule of regular rising and retiring and must learn 
never to break it, no matter what temptations he may have. 
The player must also exercise great control in sticking to 
the diet assigned him. He must never yield to the possible 
temptations to drink or smoke, but must accustom himself 
to regular habits regarding his daily nourishment. All 
these influences toward self-control are very important for 
college men and, as football brings them all to bear in the 
fall of the year when many of the players are away from 
home for the first time, the moral effects of the game cannot 
be overestimated. 

It is true, of course, that there are exceptions to the 
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rule in the general results of football. Instincts are de- 
veloped in some players which do not redound to their ad- 
vantage in after life. Injuries are possible in all sports as 
in the daily avocations. There are lawyers whose careers 
turn out anything but an ornament to the great profession 
and cases can be cited of clergymen who have disgraced 
their cloth, yet in neither instance is there a possible stigma 
to be cast on their co-workers who are sincerely benefiting 
the world by the same knowledge acquired by those who 
have perverted it. All football players do not come out of 
the great game unscathed physically or morally, yet the 
great majority who do achieve benefit from it, and marked 
benefit too, amply demonstrate the value of the game as 
a source of all-round development. 

Football is undoubtedly the best American game, not 
only from the average spectator's point of view, but from 
that of the player as well. 

The many and conflicting opinions regarding the effect 
of football on the players, not only in college but after grad- 
uation and judged from both the physical and mental points 
of view, led a prominent Bostonian to ask the Harvard 
Board of Overseers for an investigation. No formal de- 
fense of football has been attempted, in spite of repeated 
assaults on the game by sensational newspaper and maga- 
zine writers. 

Mr. Robert Bacon, of the board to whom the matter , 
was referred, came to New Haven and solicited success- 
fully the services of Mr. Walter Camp, the best known 
authority on the game and a veteran playfr himself, to act 
as the chairman of a comm.ittee which should thoroughly 
investigate the matter. Mr. Camp accepted and, with the 
assistance of Rev. Joseph Twitchell of Hartford, Conn., a 
member of the Yale corporation; Rev. Endicott Peabody 
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of Groton school, Mass. ; James W. Alexander of Prince- 
ton, and Hon. Henry E. Howland of New York, Messrs. 
Camp and Bacon took up the work of amassing the facts. 

A thorough canvass was made of the veteran football 
players of Harvard, Yale and Princeton and a mass of tes- 
timony was secured from team captains, college authorities, 
preparatory school masters, and the result was a most com- 
plete array of data, proving beyond a doubt that football 
is a game in which the beneficent effects far outnumber the 
possible drawbacks. 

Without going into the detail which is presented in such 
a wealth of array in Mr. Camp's "Facts and Figures," a 
work which finds its subject matter in the results of the in- 
vestigation, the committee's findings may well be summar- 
ized in a few paragraphs of their report, which includes the 
following : 

"We find that the almost unanimous opinion of those 
who have played the game of football at Harvard, Yale or 
Princeton during the last eighteen years is that it has been 
of marked benefit to them, both in the way of general de- 
velopment and mental discipline ; also that they regard the 
injuries sustained as generally unimportant and far out- 
weighed by the benefits. Still further similar enquiries sent 
out to the players of the majority of college teams have 
brought back the same unvarying replies, testifying that 
the game was of great benefit to the player both mentally 
and physically. 

"While it was fair to conclude that men who had been 
out of college all the way from two or three years to six- 
teen or seventeen would be fully competent to judge of the 
effects of the game upon themselves, it seemed that some- 
thing more would be necessary in the case of the schoolboy 
who had not yet entered college. For this reason our en- 
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qniries were made not only of the boy himself but of the 
teacher as well. The head masters also of most of the 
prominent schools were courteous enough to reply quite- at 
length to our request for an expression of opinion. We 
find that the evidence here too, is that, in the majority of 
cases, the sport has been beneficial to the physical develop- 
ment and discipline of the school and that the consensus of 
opinion is that scholarship has certainly not suffered." 

The summarized statistics collected by the committee 
from the Harvard, Yale and Princeton students is as fol- 
lows: 

Number of men who considered themselves benefited, 
328; number of men who considered themselves injured, 3; 
number of men who failed to reply, 2 ; number of men who 
considered it had no effect, 4. 

Substantially the same ratio applied to the same ques- 
tions, asked in reference to the effect of the game on the 
player's mental equipment. 
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FROn THE SPECTATOR'S POINT OF VIEW 

Football the spectacle — where in athletic competitions, 
ancient, mediaeval or modern do you find its equal? The 
ease with which the general principle of the game is com- 
prehended by the spectator, the facility afforded for every 
individual of the thousands assembled to see every play, 
the contagious enthusiasm that sweeps the most blase into 
the fever of excitement that is prevalent on every side — all 
combine to make the struggle on the gridiron one of ab- 
sorbing interest. 

Let us join the multitude that annually flocks to the 
scene of one of the contests which form the closins: and 
most important features of a football season. 

It is a bright November day, warm enough for com- 
fort in the sunshine but sufficiently crisp to tell us that we 
should be well wrapped up for the two hours, more or less, 
that we are to spend on the field. We min^^le in the crowd 
of undergraduates, alumni, invited friends of the students 
and other devotees of football who are wending their way 
to the athletic field. Many of them have traveled hundreds 
of miles to be present today. Some of them are "Old 
Grads" who, heroes of the gridiron battles of former years, 
are back at the scene of their old triumphs and disappoint- 
ments for the big athletic event of the year. Members of 
the faculty are in the throng. A carriage passes, bearing 
the venerable president of the University. In a compact 
body are moving a regiment of students from the visiting 
university which is the foe today. They flaunt their colors, 
and their songs alternate with their college cheer. Towns- 
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people, excursionists, sportsmen of all sorts — they are all 
going to see the game. 

Our seats have been selected weeks ago, so there is no 
occasion to take part in the hurly-burly that attends the ac- 
quisition of a place in the general admission stands, for a 
good view of the game is indispensable. We soon make 
our way to our places, the sun at our backs, the field sweep- 
ing down past us, fifty-five yards on eith'^r side. 

Although it is still a half-hour before the game will be- 
gin, the crowd is already here. The gridiron — for the old 
name still sticks to the field of play in spite of its present 
checker-board form — is resplendent in its glaring lines of 
white, the center of an amphitheatre that seems a con- 
tinuous bank of people from end to end and from side to 
side. To the left and right of us and across the ends of 
the field — everywhere but in that one section directly across 
from us — gleam the colors of the school whose supporters 
we are. Over there though, dark against the lighter sur- 
roundings, stand out the flags and streamers of the sup- 
porters of the visiting team. Outnumbered hopelessly 
when it comes to a show of vocal enthusiasm, they have 
gathered together and their cheer, clean cut and following 
to perfection every movement of the cane of their yell- 
master, sounds a plucky defiance to the flood of sound that 
is regularly evoked by the batons of the leaders of the home 
school who are distributed along our front. 

Song follows song, some the music of the old epics 
of the school, handed down for many years, some of it 
verses especially manufactured for the occasion by the 
student bards, and practiced until letter- if not note-perfect 
at many a mass meeting. 

A gate opens at the farther end of the grounds, there is 
a vociferous cheer from the nearest section* and the team 
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in whose success our hopes are centered, trots out on the 
jfield, to be met by a tumult of welcome. Big fellows they 
are, stout of limb and victors through the season over every 
team they have met. From the other entrance to the grid- 
iron the visitors enter and they seem every bit as strong 
and fit to maintain the undefeated record which they also 
boast this year. Footballs are produced, the two teams 
form in large circles in diflferent parts of the field and begin 
to toss the ovals about in rapid succession, while the en- 
thusiasts in stands and bleachers cheer their heroes till it 
seems as if their throats w^ould be insufftcient for the strain 
which one or the other side, if not both, will have to bear 
through the game that is not yet begun. 

From each team a man detaches himself and, with a 
man in citizens' clothes, looks over the field. He is the cap- 
tain and his companion is the coach. Pie tests the con- 
sistency of the surface of the field, notes the direction of 
the wind, the effects of the sunshine and the other condi- 
tions which, if properly observed, will give one side an ad- 
vantage over the other at some stage in the progress of the 
game. A couple of wet spots are carefully noted, for in 
a close game these things may mean victory or defeat. 
There is a fresh breeze from the west and this makes it 
practically certain that the west goal will be selected by the 
captain who wins the toss. The effect of the opening rush 
is most important, for it is a remarkable team that can 
summon enough reserve power to win a game after having 
been played off its feet in the opening half. Later in the 
day, too, the wind will probably lighten, so the advantage 
will be less important then. 

But look ! The captains rejoin their teams, the elevens 
line up in battle array, a signal is called by each of the 
quarter backs and the lines charge down the field, each 
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practicing the plays that are to be relied on today to bring 
victory. 

Observe, my friend, these twenty-two young men who 
are to do their best for their schools in the game today. 
It is no small honor for a man to be selected for duty 
at such a time as this. Some of them have been denying 
themselves the creature comforts of life for years, under- 
going training that the Spartan of ancient times might 
have gloried in, just for this chance. In this throng are 
friends, brothers, sisters — yes sweethearts — who have eyes 
for but one out there on the field. They trust him today. 
He knows it and, glorying in his strength, is determined 
to do or die in this game which is upon us. Over there on 
that bench where the substitutes sit there are manv sore 
hearts this day, for, when a man is selected to play one of 
those eleven positions, a full half-dozen are downcast in 
disappointment. 

But the game must soon be started. The signal practice 
changes a bit and each side passes the ball to its chosen 
kicker, to allow him a final test of his ability. The cap- 
tains toss the coin for the -choice of goals and the visitors 
win. The whistle of the referee calls the teams into 
position and the contest is on. 

From now on till this game is finished, each of the 
twenty-two young men out there will have but one am- 
bition — the transportation of the ball across the enemy's 
goal line. The objective point of our own team is the final 
white line over there to the left, while the enemy's eleven 
will strive in the opposite direction. Each man on each 
team will have a part to perform, whether it be the carrying 
of the ball himself or assisting his comrades, and un- 
less each man does that part his team will fail in its at- 
tempts. There is one main way in which the ball is legally 
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advanced. This is in the arms of a runner. Passed from 
hand to hand it may be, and each scrimmage necessarily 
starts that way, but the passes must never be made in the 
direction of the opponents' goal. As a last resort the ball 
may be kicked forward but this, as a rule, only when pro- 
gress by the regular plan seems impossible. In but two 
other ways can points be scored : One when a team is able 
to propel the ball by drop-kicks or by a kick from place- 
ment above that bar at the center of the goal line and be- 
tween the posts which form a capital H at each end ; the 
other method being when one side voluntarily touches the 
ball down behind its own goal. This is termed a safety 
and counts two points for the opponents. It is but rarely 
seen, however, in the big games. 

Squarely in front of us forms our team, stretching across 
the field along the 55-yard line which marks the middle. 
In the exact center the ball is carefully stood on end, ready 
for the kick-off, which is the method of putting it in play. 
Defending the west goal the visiting team, which has won 
the choice of positions, is so disposed in scattered array 
over the half of the field that the kick which is coming, re- 
gardless of its direction, may fall into the ready arms of 
some waiting player. 

Once more the referee's whistle blows. In front of us 
the line charges forward and in its middle the kicker meets 
the ball with the swing of his foot and sends it high in air, 
straight for the enemy's goal posts. 

The full back of the visiting team stands under the goal, 
arms outstretched. A half-dozen of the others form in 
front of him. He catches the ball and sprints up the field 
in the middle of that solid phalanx, running it back. For 
15 yards the formation pursues an uninterrupted course. 
Then one of our tackles plunges low into the interference. 
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the first obstacle which it has met. He is trampled under 
foot, but another man follows, and then four or five more. 
The phalanx is broken, but out behind circles the runner, 
now relying on his own efforts to make the gain longer. 
From the side darts in one of our ends, launching himself 
at the runner's knees. The man with the ball tries to dodge 
but it is too late. Down they go together. The play is 
stopped. 

The referee's whistle blows again and the visitors line 
up with the ball in their possession. The name of the 
tackier is cheered from ten thousand throats. 

The teams are now playing on the 25-yard line of the 
visitors. To score against us, the ball must be carried to 
the opposite end of the field, across the goal line of the 
home eleven, or else cleverly kicked by drop or placement, 
between our goal posts. It is a long distance to be gained 
but there is plenty of time to accomplish the feat if the 
enemy's eleven has the grit and power to do it. 

Watch the referee. He is the official who has charge 
of the ball and who, assisted by the linesmen who do the 
measuring, decides whether it has been legally advanced or 
not and how far. On the opposite end of the line is the 
umpire. He is the one who notes the actions of the men in 
each play, guarding against any infraction of the rules 
which prescribe in detail the lawful ways in which each of 
these young giants may use his strength, for the play must 
be clean and the interpretation of the rules is always strict. 

You will now see the use of the chalk lines which, five 
yards apart, cross the entire field. The visitors have no 
right to maintain possession of the ball if in three trials 
they fail to carry it at least the five yards intervening be- 
tween two of these lines. Failing to do this, they will af- 
ford our young heroes their opportunity. 
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Only less important are the lines which divide the field 
longitudinally. Also five yards apart, these lines assist the 
officials in limiting the play to strict observance of the rule 
which makes it obligatory for runners receiving the ball 
on direct pass from the center to circle at least five yards 
before progressing toward the opponents' goal. 

Note the way the men line up for the scrimmage, the 
visitors in offensive array — for they have the ball — our men 
on defense, the line of battle being in each case the one 
which, with a few variations, has proven the best in the 
judgment of the men who have made the game a life study. 

The centers, as their names imply, are the center men 
of each line. On either side of them are the guards and 
outside these, the tackles. The men on the extremities of 
each line are, quite logically, the ends. The side with the 
ball, you will note, however, has drawn its ends close in to 
the general formation, while ours are ranging wide. The 
men playing the positions mentioned comprise what is tech- 
nically known as the line, differentiating them from the 
other four members of the eleven, who are termed backs. 
The quarter back is the man immediately behind the cen- 
ter. On offense, when his side is carr}'ing the ball, he 
calls the signals . which tell the players of a team, in a 
langu::ige which they alone understand, the play to be em- 
ployed, the man who will carry the ball and the direction 
in which he is to carry it. The quarter, when ready, takes 
the ball from his center, who passes it back between his 
legs, and, in turn, passes it on again, always backward — 
for a forward pass is illegal — to the back who is selected to 
carry it into the enemy's country. The rest assist the run- 
ner in the manner in which they have been taught. Fre- 
quently in the progress of a game a member of the line is 
called back to relieve the backs in carrying the ball and 
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their linesmen block opponents out of their way on offense, 
while the defensive line endeavors to stop the play. On 
the defense, half backs take the places ours have now — 
back of the tackles to assist the ends, for this is a frequent 
point of attack. The full back of the attacking side stands 
directly behind the quarter, with the halves on either side 
of him, while our full back is 30 yards or so behind his 
own line, waiting for a possible punt and acting as a final 
line of defense, should the opposing runner succeed in 
carrying the ball past the rest of his com'-ades. 

The location of the ball forms an imaginary line be- 
tween the teams, across which no player may charge till 
the oval is snapped by the center. 

P>ut watch! The enemy's quarter has called his signal, 
the ball is snapped back by the center and the left half back, 
w^ho takes the ball from the quarter, surrounded by the 
other backs there to protect him from tacklers, charges 
obliquely across and into our left tackle. Our own half 
rushes forward to meet the interference and dives into it. 
Circling around behind the melee, which has now been 
charged by our left tackle also, the runner with the ball 
emerges all alone and turns toward our goal. Our end 
closes in, leaps for the runner's knees and throws him 
fiercely to the ground. The whistle again and the referee 
calls out, "Second down, three yards to gain.'' The foe has 
traveled two yards of that long trip toward our goal. 

Again the signals, again the passing, again the rush, 
but this time it is the enemy's full back who takes the ball. 
He plunges straight ahead for our center as if the line of 
men before him had no existence. Between our center and 
oiie of the guards, the runner's line men have made a big 
hole and through it dashes the man with the ball, to fall 
into the arms of our quarter back, whom he drags a short 
distance before being downed. 
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"First down, five yards to gain," again sings out the 
referee. The rush has netted the requisite distance without 
the third attempt and the foe can now begin all over again. 
On all sides of us the home team is adjured to **Hold them/' 
while from the hostile camp across the gridiron rings out 
a stentorian cheer for the man who made the gain and the 
school for which he made it. 

Again the full back assaults our center, but this time, 
with a thud of human bone and muscle, plainly audible 
where we sit, he is stopped as solidly as if it had been a 
brick wall instead of a human rampart which he was bat- 
tering with his head and shoulders. Again the human 
missile is launched at our center and again the gallant fel- 
low stops the play, although the runner manages to wiggle 
a scant yard while he is falling. 

Once more rings out the signal. The foe's formation 
suddenly changes. The backs form a wedge with the full 
back, ten yards back of the center, at the open end. It is 
the formation for a punt, the kick productive of the great- 
est possible distance and the inevitable result when a team 
fails to gain by carrying the ball. Another futile attempt 
at the ends or the line would have handed over possession 
of the ball to our team with but 30 yards to travel to a 
touchdown, and this would have been poor generalship. 

Back from the center comes the ball as the kicker holds 
out his hands and on that instant our men charge. The 
ball, dropped from his hands and meeting the kicker's foot 
just before it reaches the ground, is booted high in air and 
down the field. Under it scurries our own full back, 50 
vards behind his own line, while his comrades in front of 
him are doing their best to keep the opponents from getting 
through in time to make a tackle far down the field. The 
catch is beautifully executed and the runner starts sprint- 
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ing back. One of the enemy's ends does succeed in getting 
through, however, and rushes to meet him. The full back 
dodges, eludes him and comes tearing up the field while, 
all about us, men are urging him on. Friend and foe now 
mingle alike before him, one helping him, another endeavor- 
ing to bring him down. Full 30 yards he comes and then, 
dodging one tackier, rushes right into the arms of another. 
It is our ball and our turn to carry the oval. 

But that visiting team has a defense that is every bit as 
strong as its supporters have told us. Twicfe our plays are 
thrown back and it becomes the duty of our quarter to call 
for a kick, as theirs did a few minutes ago. The punt sails 
high in air, although not so far as the effort of the oppos- 
ing full back, who has the assistance of the wind. The 
oval twists deceptively and seems to travel a spiral course. 
The man in the enemy's backfield, there to catch it, runs 
in, stretches out his arms, misjudges a bit and the ball 
strikes him, falls, takes a bound to the side and rolls away. 

"A fumble," shriek ten thousand throats. Like a shot, 
through the rush of men one of our ends tears in, dives for 
the ball, rolling over and over. He grasps it in both arms 
and tries to regain his feet for a run to the opponents' goal, 
but there is a man who throws himself at him and flattens 
him to earth again. It is our ball, however, but 15 yards 
from the goal, and a touchdown almost within our grasp. 
Can the team make it? 

Almost before the enemy's eleven has recovered from 
the consternation into which the fumble has thrown it, our 
men sweep them off their feet again. Straight through the 
center tears our full back for six yards on the first down. 
Our left half turns three yards more around their end. We 
have them "on the run" and our wise little captain knows it. 
Through the line the full back again plows his furrow, and 
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when he is stopped there is but a yard left to go. Once 
more the full back is called on but this time the desperate 
foe is waiting for him and he fails. An attempt at an end 
run is also thrown back by our plucky foe. It is do or die 
this tinie. There is a feint of two or three men at one end, 
the enemy's defense is drawn away from the center, and 
once more the full back, with but two men helping him 
this time, assaults this position. 

The play is in plain sight of every spectator except those 
directly in front of it. Thousands of people give a mighty 
shove as if to help the runner. He goes through, he keeps 
going. He falls over the line. It is a touchdown, the reg- 
ular method of scoring, and the scene in the stands and 
bleachers beggars description. The undergraduates cheer 
and do it in defiance of the yell masters who vainly try to 
infuse into the demonstration some of the system which 
has been so prominent up to this time. Women shriek, 
men of middle age throw their hats high in air and forget 
what directions the headgear take. It is simply pande- 
monium. 

But the referee pulls off the men, and our captain, with 
a chosen player, accurate in kicking ability, walks out in di- 
rect line with where the ball was carried across the goal line. 
The touchdown has scored us five points. If a goal can be 
secured by a place-kick, one more point will be added. About 
25 yards from the line, almost in front of the goal, the 
little captain stretches himself prostrate, holding the ball 
at arm's length a scant inch above the ground. The op- 
ponents line up on their goal line. The kicker measures his 
distance. With an almost imperceptible motion the ball is 
lowered to the ground, the foot meets it and the opposing 
ranks rush forward to block the kick. Squarely over the 
bar and between the posts sails the* ball. The score is 6 to o. 
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But there is no rest for the players and, having changed 
goals, they speedily line up for another kick-off. This time 
it is the opponents who have the chance to start the play, 
and our men scatter themselves over their half of the field 
to handle the kick-off. The kick is made and caught and 
the runner is downed. 

The pride of the home university again carry the ball 
toward the opponents' goal. 

But this time the entire length of the field stretches 
out before them. These visitors have gotten over their 
panic and are playing the game. A punt is necessary at 
our 35-yard line and the enemy's little quarter catches truly 
and circles wide. Watch him, for he is fleet of foot and a 
famous dodger. One of our ends makes a dive for him 
with outstretched arms, but grasps nothing but empty air. 
Clear back to the line of scrimmage he twists, dodges and 
runs through that open field. From far down near his own 
goal our full back rushes to intercept him. It is the last 
chance for a tackle. Right down the edge of the field tears 
the runner with the ball. There is no room to dodge this 
time without carrying the ball out of bounds. A clutch 
follows the dive and the man with the ball rolls over the 
sideline, stopped, but only after a 40-yard run that is des- 
tined to be chronicled as the feature play of the game. 

If you are an old habitue of the football bleachers, my 
friend, you have found a moment in which to take your 
glance away from that flying runner to the section across 
the field where his friends are herded, comparatively quiet 
through all the play that has come before. The glance is 
well worth the reward. The moments while that runner 
was tearing down the field were sweet ones over there. 
Still as the Pacific on a calm day, the dark-hued banners had 
rested, streamers down, through the gloom that had preced- 
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ed. The change is something wonderful. A volcano suddenly 
sprung into activity could not seeth or roar like that. It is 
their first chance and how they are making the most of it. 
But we return their cheer for their runner, with one for the 
ipan who made the tackle and saved an almost certain touch- 
down, then settling our eyes on the visitors' eleven to see 
what they will do now within striking distance of our goal. 

Thirty yards from our goal line the visitors walk back 
into the field, the referee pacing off 15 yards toward the 
middle where the teams line up again. Can we hold them? 

A half back rushes straight for our goal from his posi- 
tion on the side nearer the center of the field, but is thrown 
for a gain so slight as to be practically nothing. A wide 
circling run places the ball squarely in mid-field but no 
closer to the goal line. It is the third down and the cheers 
for the plucky defense are deafening. They cannot rush our 
line ; so much is certain, yet there is something else which 
they may accomplish. 

The enemy forms for a drop kick. Back from the cen- 
ter comes the ball, squarely into the hands of the full back, 
well behind his line. Clear to the ground in front of him 
the kicker drops the ball, as he swings his foot, while our 
warriors charge through in a vain endeavor to block the 
kick. The ball strikes the ground, the foot meets it with 
a steady swing and the oval rises high, spinning like a top. 
On it floats, perfectly in line with its desired course. It 
clears the bar with a foot or two to spare and again the vis- 
itors split their throats, while the thousands about us are 
silent. It has scored four points for the enemy, but we are 
still ahead, and our captain brings the ball out to the center 
of the field, there to be kicked oflf again. 

Had the kick missed, a touchback would have resulted, 
which would have entitled the home team to the ball. It 
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would then have been brought out 25 yards and there 
kicked again, but back toward the enemy's goal, in order to 
place it in play again. 

"It is a great game, and the remainder of the 35 minutes 
in the first half — for the teams are playing the full length 
of time allowed by the rules — sees neither team gaining a 
perceptible advantage, although the school for whose vic- 
tory the majority of the big crowd is praying is undoubted- 
ly the better on the line of scrimmage. The presence of so 
fine a kicker on the enemy's eleven makes the contest still 
doubtful, although he will have to sacrifice some of his ac- 
curacy and distance in the half that is coming on account 
of the change in goals, which will make it necessary for 
him to kick against the wind. 

It is plainly evident in the opening minutes of the 
second half, after the ten-minute rest is over, that our cap- 
tain believes he has discovered the enemy's real weakness. 
Right tackle seems the destination of more than half the 
plays which our men start, and they gain steadily. From 
the kick-off the ball is taken straight up the field, the backs 
handling the oval cleanly and the interference being well 
nigh perfect. The tackle who is bearing the brunt of the 
terrific attack lies prostrate on the ground after every play 
and is plainly weakening under the human bombardment. 
On his own 30-yard line the visitors' captain calls a halt. 
With tears in his eyes and sobbing like a little child, the 
unfortunate tackle wraps a blanket about him and is guided 
off the field, while a substitute, wild with joy at his chance, 
rufhes in to take his place. 

But the recruit is the possessor of a zeal that is danger- 
ous. Before our center snaps the ball the new tackle charges 
and meets the ball behind our line. He tackles the runner 
and throws him for a loss, but the eagle eye of the umpire 
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has seen the infraction of the rules, for no player of either 
side may cross the ficrimmage line before the ball is snapped. 
The uiqpix*c takes the ball in hand and paces off five yards 
toward the enemy's goal, giving us the ball again. The 
off-side play was a costly one. 

Steadily we approach their goal line once more and 
their defense, while futile, increases in desperation. Our 
full back plunges through the line and emerges squarely in 
front of the defensive quarter. The visitor forgets him- 
self in the frenzv of defeat that seems certain, and his 
clenched fist slaoots home. The blow was covertly given 
but the umpire is there to see such things. There is an- 
other distance penalty and the young man guilty of the 
slugging is sent from the game, while both sides cheer the 
decision. Foul play has no part in clean football. 

With the further weakening of the visiting eleven there 
is no chance for them longer to hope to win the game. 
Over and through them the plays travel regularly. Every 
formation plunges into the line. Our resourceful captain's 
plan of attack is just versatile enough to prevent anticipa- 
tion, while still maintaining a uniformity that invariably 
yields results. From two to four yards and even more are 
gained on almost every down. Still the bombardment of 
that line with those missiles of human brawn continues. 

The enemy's ends keep drawing closer to the main hcdy, 
to relieve their harassed comrades. Suddenly that close 
formation in which our backs have been playing melts into 
a thin line that charges widely around in a sweeping circle. 
The little quarter back takes the ball from the center and 
this time hugs it to his own breast, scudding along without 
passing it. It is the direct pass run and it has been sig- 
nalled at just the proper moment. Behind his flying ram- 
part the quarter back speeds safely along. His interference 
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carries him past everybody but the opposing full back, for 
the play has caught the enemy's ends out of their places. 
It is a tackle or a touchdown now, for this is the last line 
of defense. 

The full back leaps forward to make the tackle and 
just as he plunges, the runner rises in air as if to leap an 
obstruction. The tackier is cleanly cleared in a spectacular 
mariner and, with the cheers of the thousands deafening 
his ears, the runner crosses the line for a touchdown and 
five points more, after a thrilling run. 

But the goal line was crossed far from the posts which 
mark the middle and an attempt to kick goal from the angle 
which results along such a perpendicular would be hazard- 
ous. Accordingly a punt-out is decided on. 

In front of the goal and 10 to 20 yards from it, a half- 
dozen of our men line up, while the full back stands, the 
ball in hand, right where the runner crossed the goal line. 
Tlie f ull back punts the ball right into the midst of his com- 
rades and the enemy charges, but all too late. One of the 
half backs has caught the punt and heeled it, making the 
place kick possible. The added point from the goal kick 
which follows is easily secured. 

With the score 12 to 4 in our favor it seems certain that 
the game cannot now result in a defeat in the 15 minutes 
that remain to be played. 

The side whose goal line has been crossed has the kick- 
off, of course. Again we start our march toward their goal, 
far up the field. It is still a fight, every inch of it, but the 
visitors are playing now solely to save the name of their 
Alma Mater from disgrace. Defeat is certain, but the spirit 
of the team inspires its men to keep playing the game with 
a zeal that cannot but rouse our admiration. Occasionally 
their brace gives them possession of the ball and once their 
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feared, fleet runner brings back a punt for a thrilling dash 
of 30 yards, but he cannot play the whole game alone to a 
successful conclusion. 

Forgetful of the sting of defeat which may be ours 
some day, the great crowd still cheers every play. From 
across the field a loyal encouragement is still given by the 
visitors to their beaten team. The hopes of months are 
going down to defeat, but the men who are beaten have done 
their best and, when the final whistle is blown and the game 
is over, the players of each team gather close together and 
cheer each other after the style of true sportsmen who have 
tested each others' mettle with mutual respect. 

Let us start homeward. It is time for us to prepare for 
the festivities of the evening. There will be lively times 
around the old campus tonight. 




FOOTBALL 

ITS VARIED CHARACTERISTICS AS PLAYED IN THE 
DIFFERENT PARTS OF THE UNITED STATES 

PRINCETON 

Princeton is one of the schools in which football found 
its origin in the United States, and the game has been 
played there on a systematic basis ever since 1876, when 
relations were established with Yale. In the following 
year a similar agreement was entered into with Harvard 
and continued until 1897. 

Among the football stars developed at Princeton are 
Cowan, Poe, Ames, Wheeler, King, Trenchard, Lea, 
Church, Kelly, Cochran, Hillebrand and Edwards. 

Most faithfully throughout the history of football has 
Princeton maintained the strictly regular system of play. 
All the offensive operations are directed with seven men in 
the line and rarely is the ball entrusted to any member of 
the team not a regular occupant of the backfield. This 
gives a much less varied style of attack and is a consequent 
deterrent to success, beyond a doubt, but the wonderful 
spirit which has been the possession of every Princeton 
team has assisted its successive elevens to maintain a high 
place in the athletic world, nevertheless. 

The Princeton defense places the ends rather wide, the 
tackles similarly free and the three backs supporting the 
line. 

The Princeton style of game is generally the most free- 
ly imitated all over the United States. This is partially on 
account of its simplicity and partially on account of the 
large number of Princeton graduates who have taken up 
football coaching after leaving college. 
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MICHIGAN 

The University of Michigan is one of the oldest west- 
ern schools in point of football experience. Her most uni- 
versal rival has been Chicago, although relations have long 
been maintained with Wisconsin and intermittently with 
Minnesota. 

Such players as Baird, Ferbert, Henninger, Senter, 
Bloomingston, Bennett, Widman, McLean, Weeks, Snow, 
McGugin, Herrnstein and Heston have left bright records 
on the football tablets of the "Wolverines." 

Coached in past years by graduates of several styles of 
play, Michigan has been since 1901 under the tutelage of 
F. H. Yost, under whom has been developed an offense 
generally described as shifting, men being drawn back fre- 
quently from the line for the purjpose of attack. The ends 
are also frequently drawn into the backfield, their places 
being taken by the backs. A shifting interference, in which 
the point of attack is veiled, is also a feature of the Mich- 
igan play. 

On defense the Michigan teams adapt their tactics to 
best meet the attack of their opponents, sometimes leaving 
three men in the secondary line of defense, sometimes two. 
Generally considered, it might be termed shifting, like the 
offense. 
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HARVARD 

Football has been played at Harvard University since 
the earliest days of the game in the United States. Mutual 
relations with Yale were established in 1876 and have been. 
maintained up to the present. Annual games were played' 
with Princeton fronr 1877 ^^ 1897. Harvard and Pennsyl- 
vania have maintained their mutual rivalry almost continu- 
ousb^ since 1881. 

The annals of Harvard football redound with the names 
of such players as Com stock, Dean, Newell, Waters, Lewis, 
Wrightington, Dibblee and Daly, all of whom are among- 
the greatest players the game has ever known. 

In the offensive system of play in vogue at Harvard^ 
the "tandem" is the most prominent. This formation is 
usually made up of the three backs, although sometimes. ' 
one of the linemen is called back for use in the play, tKe" 
back left out of the formation taking the place of the line- 
man in the latter's regular position. The tackle-back play- 
has also been a feature of Harvard's attack until very re- 
cently. 

The Harvard defense is what may be termed regular^' 
although the ends play in close to tackle. 

Graduate coaching has been the rule at Harvard and the 
result has been a maintenance of old football styles and 
traditions which have been little varied in the passing of 
the years. 
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niNNESOTA 

The football team of the University of Minnesota has 
long held a high position among the other western teams, 
athletic relations of an intermittent character having been 
maintained with Illinois, Xorthvvestern, Chicago and Mich- 
igan, and a regular series having been played with the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin eleven. 

Among the players who have been prominent as stars 
at Minnesota are Harding, Pillsbury, Flynn, Schacht, Rog- 
ers, Thorpe, Van Valkenburg, Strathearn, Knowlton and 
Irsfield. 

Coached by Dr. H. L. Willi am.s, the former Yale half 
back and hurdler, the elevens of Minnesota have developed 
strongly along the Yale lines of play, to which has been 
added, however, a series of line shifts and tackle-back 
plays combined, making an attack frequently after the 
fashion of a wing shift. As a rule the regular defensive 
formations are maintained. 

While the comparative geographical isolation of Minne- 
sota's location has tended to make the securing of games 
with the other large western schools a matter of difficulty, 
there is no institution east or west in which there is a more 
enthusiastic support oifered to its team than is afforded 
annuallv at Minnesota. 
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YALE 

Football has been played at Yale since 1876, when mu- 
tual relations were established with Harvard and Prince- 
ton which have continued practically without interruption 
ever since. Yale also played a game with the University 
of Pennsylvania team in each season from 1879 to 1894 
inclusive. 

Prominent places in Yale football history are held by 
such men as Heffelfinger, McClung, Hinkey, Butterworth, 
Thorn, Chamberlain, Brown, McBride and Glass. 

Yale has long relied on the tackle-back play to gain the 
ground for the team on offense. The tackle is called back 
and his place is taken by one of the half backs, as a rule. 
Straight football of the regular character has always formed 
the basic principle of the Yale attack. 

On defense, Yale preserves strictly regular formation. 
The ends play out wide, the tackles are also at consider- 
able distance out and the three backs are used to support 
the line. 

Yale teams have always maintained positions of prom- 
inence in the football world, and Yale graduates have in- 
culcated the football principles in vogue at New Haven in 
other colleges all over the country. 
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WISCONSIN 

One of the first of the great western universities to 
successfully develop football was the University of Wis- 
consin. Games have been played with all the leading west- 
ern teams during the history of football at Wisconsin, Mich- 
igan, ]^Jinnesota and Chicago being the most prominent 
rivals which the *'Radgers" have known. 

Among the stars of Wisconsin's many good teams were 
Larson, Driver, Curtis, Cochems, Lerum, Fogg, Abbott 
and Bush. 

Wisconsin early appreciated the necessity for adequate 
coaching and, in the comparatively early days of the game 
in the west, 'invited Phil King, one of Princeton's most 
famous players, to journey west to take up the work of 
developing her team. Mr. King's acceptance was followed . 
by many football successes. 

As was logically expected, the Princeton system of 
play was introduced at Wisconsin by King and has ever 
since been the general style both on offense and defense. 
King's work being kept up by his own pupils who returned 
as coaches in later years. 

On offense the ends play well out and the backs are 
relied on to bear the large share of the attack. On defense 
a strictly regular formation is employed. 
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PENNSYl-VANIA 

The I'nivcrvSily of Pennsylvania has long" been one of 
the foremost schools of the football world and, in the early 
days of the i2:ame, has, with Harvard, Yale and Princeton, 
been one of the **I)ifT^ Four" institutions in its position of 
prominence. Football relations have been maintained with 
Harvard i)ractically since 1881 ; with Yale from 1879 to 
1894, ^"(^ \\''\\.\\ Princet(;n from 1876 to 1894. The game 
has been played at Pennsylvania every year since it became 
known in anv svstematized form in the United States. For 
years the season has closed at Pennsylvania with the an- 
nual Thanksgiving Day game with Cornell. 

Aniong the i)layers who have made the elevens of Penn- 
sylvania famous are such men as (jclbert, Knipe, Osgood, 
Hrooke, Woodruff, Hare, Minds, Overfield and ]\IcCracken. 

Woodruff, who for manv vears coached the Pennsvl- 
vania teams, brought out the famous guards-back play as 
a method of attack, and for this play and its variations 
Pennsylvania's teanis were long famous. Later it has de- 
veloped into the tackle-back play, which is a refinement of 
the Woodruff idea. 

On offense and defense alike is the Pennsylvania play 
distinctively original, for, when the opponents have the ball, 
the Penn eleven plays in compact order, the ends drawn in 
and the tackles close to the guards. The ends of Penn are 
invariably sent into a play with the idea of breaking it up 
before it has well started, reliance being placed on the 
backs and tackles to get the runners. The tackles them- 
selves play close and charge forward and toward the cen- 
ter on defensive. 
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CHICAGO 

The elevens from the L'niversity of Chica^g^o have al- 
ways iK'en prominent contenders for honors on the western 
ji^ricHrons. While Chicaj^^o's universal rival has always been 
Michigan, and these schools have maintained football re- 
lations ever since the founding of Chicago, the teams from 
the latter instituion have always taken part in the sectional 
rivalry which exists with Illinois and Northwestern, be- 
sides keeping up an intermittent alliance with Wisconsin 
and the Universitv of Minnesota. 

Chicago alumni recount with pride the deeds of such 
football heroes as Herschberger, Kennedy, Hammill, Sla- 
ker, Sheldon, Henry and Si)eik. 

Coached throughout Chicago's entire athletic history b}*" 
Alonzo A. Stagg, her elevens have developed a versatility 
on attack which has always been remarkable. The famous 
*'whoa back" play is a portion of the offense and a general 
shifting formaticn in the various plays is always in evi- 
dence. 

Xo particular form of defense characterizes Chicago, 
judged from a basis of the method of play of its various 
elevens, but the defense generally includes a combination 
of three men back of the line, shifting to two as the style 
of attack of the opponents shows to be necessary. 

Chicago's teams have also been famous almost every 
year for the possession of some member with remarkable 
ability at punting and securing goals from the field. 
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THE ARMY AND NAVY 

For many years the annual games between the elevens 
representing the United States government's military and. 
naval schools have created great interest in football circles.. 
Both at West Point and Annapolis teams have been main- 
tained since the early history of the game and the annual 
contest, which is played on the Saturday following Thanks- 
giving, is always one of the athletic events of the yesff. 

In spite of the relatively small number of men in* at- 
tendance at each of the government schools, the high class 
of their students permits of the gathering of a very formid- 
able eleven in each institution and the games annually 
compare very favorably in skill with any played by the 
larger university teams. Both teams regularly play pre- 
liminary contests with many of the larger schools and the 
West Point schedule has long been considered the most 
formidable of any eleven in the country. 

Generally speaking, West Point plays the Yale style of 
game and Annapolis the Princeton system. Most of the 
coaches of the respective teams have been drawn from these 
two institutions, Yale men having had charge almost in- 
variably at West Point, while such Princeton stars of for- 
mer years as Cochran and Edwards have had charge of 
the Annapolis teams. 
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STANFORD AND CALIFORNIA 

What ^'alc and IVincctnn arc to the Atlantic states, 
Stanford and California are to the Pacific slope. The 
sectional isolation of the^e two lar!:;e nniversities has bound 
llieni close tog"ether in athletic ties and the annual game 
l:et\veen the two elevens re])resenting these institutions is 
the athletic event of the year west of the Rockies. 

Stanford has been coached larj^ely by gradtiates of the 
Yale school of play, while California has received her in- 
struct ir)n in football very larj^ely from Princeton men. 
N'ery naturally, such coaches as Walter Camp. "Pop" Bliss, 
Harry Cross, Chamberlain and others have developed a 
<listinclively Yale style at Stanford, while "King" Kelly 
anrl Cochran of IVinceton have promulgated the Nassau 
<loctrine on the gridiron of California. Yo?t and Rrooke 
have also coached at Stanford, v.hilc such well known stars 
in their day as HcfFelfinger, Gill, Hutterworth and l*>rown 
have coached California teams. 

Athletic relations on the gridiron have been maintained 
between Stanford and California ever since 1891, and games 
have also been played between the Pacific coast teams and 
elevens from instittitions farther east who have made a 
])ost-season tour to the Pacific slope. In all of these games 
the Calif ornians from both institutions have shown their 
ability to play the game well. 
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Football in the south, like football in the west, was 
taken direct from the game as it originated in the eastern 
colleges. As early as 1888 a number of schools in the 
south had football teams, and there has been a general in- 
crease of interest in the game until now it is universally 
recognized in colleges, high schools and preparatory 
schools south of the Mason and Dixon line. Public in- 
terest has been excited in the game until now the south, 
in all her festivity, gathers around the gridiron to witness 
the contest between two well known colleges. And as the 
colleges grow older and as their crowds grow more num- 
erous the time will come when football games will draw 
as large attendance as is being drawn in similar cities in 
the north and east. 

After the entrance of the game into the southern col- 
leges, the schools depended, like the schools of the west, 
upon eastern men for coaches. At present a great many of 
the schools have engaged coaches who have played during 
their course upon the teams of the well known western in- 
stitutions. The game as it is now played in the east has 
markedly different characteristics from the game as it is 
played in the west. There is more so-called open play in 
the west, less of compact formations and of the slow pull- 
together game. Another characteristic of the western 
game, as distinguished from the eastern, consists of faster 
consecutive execution of the plays. Therefore much in- 
terest is evidenced in the south when teams representing 
the eastern and western systems meet in contest. 

It was thought by many that football would not be pop- 
ular in the south, the warmth of the climate being assigned 
as the cause. This has not proved to be true. 
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PREPARING THE MATERFAL 

PASSING, STARTING, CATCHING, KICKING, ETC. 

It is useless to attempt the construction of a successful 
football machine until the raw material in the form of the 
individual players has been thoroughly developed in the 
fundamentals of the game. The work on each player must 
include a thorough course in the rudiments of the game. 
Each man must be quick and accurate in passing and catch- 
ing ; like a sprinter in starting ; sure in kicking and tackling ; 
certain in his ability to carry the ball ; capable in blocking 
and making holes ; swift in breaking through ; adequate in 
the knowledge of how to use the straight arm and how to 
avoid it ; certain in interference and quick to fall on the 
ball. 

When the individuals have mastered these details and 
not until then can the material be collected and the whole 
machine be assembled for successful work. The illustrations 
and advice which will follow are given to aid in the de- 
velopment of the players along these rudimentary lines. 

PASSING 

Passing the ball properly from one player to another 
is very essential for a successful offense. The ball cannot 
be handled by the receiver of the pass unless it comes to 
him at the right time and in the proper form. More of 
the fumbling in a game is due to poor passing than to any 
error of the one receiving the ball. There are several forms 
of passing in practical use ; the underhand pass, the under- 
hand spiral, the full-arm throw or pass around the end. 
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the spiral throw or pass, the pass from the quarter back in 
the nature of a toss to a half back on a run around the end 
and the handing of the ball to a player for a line plunge. 
There are six illustrations used in connection with this 
article to show the proper form* necessary to execute these 
passes properly and accurately. 

Passing is like any other department of the game in that 
it requires constant and painstaking practice for one to 
become proficient. In making the pass the player must be 
sure that it is not too hard nor too slow. Especially is this 
true when the pass is a short one. One of the main causes 
of fumbling by the recipient of the ball is the fact that the 
pass did not come at the proper height. It is very hard to 
handle a pass that com.es about knee high or at the point of 
the shoulder. The proper place to receive a pass and the 
point where it can be easily handled is at the waist. Every 
man who is a candidate for a football team should master 
all the forms of passing and receiving the ball. By this 
work he will become familiar with the ball and v/ill learn 
to handle it with ease and accuracy. 

UNDER-HAND PASS 

For the under-hand pass, place the ball in the hand as 
above, fingers v/ell over the end ; swing the arm forward 
and, as the ball leaves the hand, cause it to turn end over 
end rapidly, as it can be controlled much better. As in 
every pass, learn to make the ball go just where you wish 
it. Never pass indifferently. 

ROUND-ARM THROW 

In parsing the ball by a round-arm throw, take the end 
of the ball in the palm '>f the hand, ball extended up and 
down the arm as shov. :i in the illustration ; bring the arm 
around horizontally and, at the same tin:e, turning the body 
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around on the left foot as the ball leaves the hand, cause 
it to revolve rapidly on its shorter axis. In making this 
pass, select the place to which the ball should go and make 
it go where you wish. Control is an essential in all passing. 

SPIRAL PASS 

For the spiral pass, take the ball in the hand as shown 
above and swing the arm forward as the pendulum of a 
clock. As the swing is about finished, pull the hand around 
and over the ball, causing it to revolve on its axis on the 
same plan as does a spiral kick. This pass, with practice, 
can be made quickly and accurately. Its value lies in the 
fact that it can be passed through, with and against the 
wind and is very easily handled by the receiver. 

SPIRAL THROW 

In executing the spiral throw, place the ball on the hand 
as in the illustration. The ball should lie diagonally across 
the pahn from the base of the thumb to the end of the 
little finger. The arm should be brought around forward 
in a horizontal line and, just as the ball leaves the hand, 
it should be caused to revolve on its axis by suddenly jerk- 
ing the hand around under the ball and to the left. The 
oval will thus be made to rotate like a spiral kick. The end 
of the ball that is shown ahead in the picture must be kept 
ahead all the time. The ball in this manner can be thrown 
with ease from 30 to 40 yards. The revolution of the ball 
on its axis should be rapid. 

This pass can be made with, against or across the wind 
and, with practice, the player can control its distance and 
direction almost as well as if the oval were a baseball. 
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PASSING TO PLAYER FOR LINE PLUNGE 

The quarter back in passing to the full back for a line 
plunge through the center should, if the full back is going 
through on the right side, bring his right foot back almost 
behind his left. This will give the full back an opportunity 
to go straight at the point of attack and the quarter back 
will not be in his way, as he would be if he brought his left 
foot around. The ball should be placed low, in the pit of 
the stomach with the right hand. 

No player can buck the line as he should if the ball is giv- 
en to him high. It must come to him low and be carried low 
after he receives it. The full back should not reach for the 
ball with his hands but should carry them almost by his side 
and grasp the ball instantly as the quarter back places it 
against his body. If he reaches his hands and arms out 
for the ball he will often interfere with the quarter back's 
placing the ball properly. 

PASS TO BACK FOR STRAIGHT BUCK 

The quarter back in making the pass to the half back 
for a straight plunge into the line, on his left side, should 
turn around and take a full step to the left, at the same 
time making the pass to the half back. The pass should 
be made in the nature of a toss. This can be done with one 
or two hands, whichever way the quarter finds he can do it 
the better. The toss must be made quickly to avoid a for- 
ward pass. The ball should be passed low, a little lower 
than the waist. No player can buck the line low if the ball 
comes to him high. The runner must straighten up to get 
a high pass and before he can get down he will be in the 
line. The quarter should look at the runner in making the 
pass. 
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PASS TO HALF BACK FOR AROUND THE END 

On the work of a quarter back in his passing to the 
other players for a run outside of tackle or around the end 
depends largely the success of the play. No player can get 
away rapidly when the passing is erratic. The ball should 
always be passed at the outside hip and just ahead of the 
runner. If the pass is at the inside hip it will slow the 
runner up when, instead, the main purpose should be to 
keep him coming hard all the time. The pass should be 
made by a quick toss. The quarter should get the ball to 
the runner instantly and then get into the interference him- 
self. As the pass is made he should lock at the player who 
is to receive it. The ball should not be passed under- 
handed but quickly and with a round-arm motion. 

CATCHING 

Good catchers are scarce in the game of football. This 
is because thev do not devote the time and attention neces- 
sary to become proficient. The oblong shape of the ball 
and the fact that it is inflated with air makes its flight un- 
certain to some extent, yet with practice a player can learn 
to judge just where the ball will fall and to be there in the 
proper place to receive it. Until the members of a team 
become reliable and steady in handling punts and passes 
the eleven will be uncertain in all its play. Football is a 
game that is full of passes and punts and each time the ball 
is passed or punted it must be handled accurately or the 
play will fail. 

In catching punts or long passes the direction of the 
wind must be taken into consideration. If the ball is com- 
ing with the wind it is sure to go farther than it promised 
in the first of its flight. The height of the kick and the force of 
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the wind will determine how much to allow for this ad- 
ditional distance. Then again, the kind of kick, spiral or 
floater, will have much to do with its distance and direction. 
When catching a spiral, if the front end of the ball is 
watched closely, its direction and distance can be easily 
judged. The player wishing to make the catch should be 
back of the place where the ball will alight on the ground. 
He should never be too far under the ball as it comes down, 
for if it gets over the head of the catcher it will probably 
roll a great distance. If the player is just back of where 
the ball will fall he can easily move forward at the last 
moment, make the catch on the run and be going toward 
the opponents' goal. 

FORM FOR MAKING THE CATCH 

Position I. 
Position I shows the proper form of the hands and 
arms as they are first extended to receive the ball on a punt 
or pass. The lower or right hand is to form the bottom of 
the pocket into which the ball is to fall. 

Position 2. 
The ball should be so judged that it will fall into a 
pocket, formed by the two hands and the body. The right 
hand will form the bottom, the left hand the outside, and 
the body the inside. The arms are not used in making the 
catch. The hands and body do the work. The ball must 
be watched closely. The hands should come in toward the 
body from Position i. This will help bring the ball to the 
right place. 

Position J. 

This illustrates exactly how the ball should be caught. 
This same form can be used to catch the ball at either side 
of the body, merely by shifting the hands. It can be used 



to catch the ball when it is high or low. The one !ian:l 
must always be under tin; ball to keep it from passing 



Position Two, — Form for catching. The ball should fall into the pock 
farmed by the haitd.s and body; right hand forming (he bottom of pocki 
left hand the ontside. and body the inside. 
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through, while the other hand must be used to prevent the 
hall from rebounding as it strikes the body. 

The player bent on making the catch must so meet the 
ball that it will come into the hands properly and against 
the body at the right height. The ball will often change 
its course quickly and it will be necessary for the catcher 
to shift just as readily to meet it. 

A careful study of the illustrations will show the proper 
form to use in catching the ball. This form will be found 
sufficient to handle all kinds of kicks and high passes. The 
same principle can be used in receiving passes that come 
straight toward the catcher, with the exception that the 
hands are held lov/er and directly ahead, instead of upward. 

POSITION IN STARTING 

The two illustrations which accompany this chapter 
show better than any detailed description the position to be 
assumed for starting by the regular backfield men or the 
members of the line who may be called into the backfield 
on any formations. In attaining the proper form the foot- 
ball player should guard against the two common faults in 
this respect. Either the hips are held too high or the body 
is not thrown far enough forward, with not enough weight 
on the hands. In the former case there is a lack of driving 
power to the start which is often fatal. In the latter the 
speed of the start is impaired for the player, for when his 
body is not well forward he loses the benefit of this marked 
aid to the momentum which he should attain in the first 
two or three strides. 

No general rule can be laid down for the exact pose in 
starting. This is occasioned by the differences in the build 
of the men who are playing the game. The player can find 
out by actual experience the plan which best suits his phy- 
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sical malieup, guarding against placing his feet too far 
apart laterally, or one foot too far ahead of the other. 
Generally speaking, the position of a sprinter on his mark 
is the proper form for the player to assume, except that 
the feet should be wider apart and the rear foot brought 
up farther forward. The weight of the body should be 
principally on the hands, so that the instant the hands are 
removed from the ground the weight of the body will as- 
sist him in getting under rapid motion. All this requires 
an immense amount of practice before perfection can be at- 
tained. Onlv bv continual and conscientious effort can 
speed be attained in this respect. 

The linemen, generally speaking, will find that their 
position for starting will be a modified form of that in use 
by the backs. The proximity of their positions to their op- 
ponents requires that the men in the line take a position 
considerably modified from that of the occupants of the 
backfield. Here, in addition to the necessity for a quick 
advance straight ahead or to either side, the player must 
guard against a sudden jerk forw^ard from his immediate 
opponent. The weight of his body must therefore be less 
on his hands and more on his feet in order to guard against 
being over-balanced. The proper position for starting in 
the line is thoroughly indicated in the illustrations used to 
show the different offensive formations and the positions 
assumed for starting at the charging machine. 

Proper form in starting is half the battle when the time 
comes for actual play, as no player can expect to handle an 
opponent of equal skill unless he is well up in the art. 
Further, if the occupants of the backfield are not taught to 
get under way rapidly and together a large share of the 
momentum on offense is sacrificed by the failure. The ac- 
quisition of a quick, strong start is well worth the trouble 
that is necessary to attain it. 




Showing two f^^rm^ used Ijy backs in starling. Snmii can get aw:iy liullt-r by 
one and some by the other. Practice both and adapt the one best suited. 
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KICKING 

Kicking is one of the most interesting features of foot- 
ball. To attain success in this department of the game re- 
quires considerable skill. One cannot become proficient as 
a kicker without constant and careful practice. The oval 
shape of the ball requires that it be dropped to the foot at 
the proper angle and time. 

The value of a good and reliable kicker to a team can- 
not be estimated. The difference between two good teams, 
which gives one the victory over the other, is often the 
difference in the abilities of its kickers. 

Three kinds of kicks are used in football : The punt, 
drop and place kicks. Six illustrations accompany this 
chapter ; three of them show the proper form to use in 
punting. Of these, one shows how to hold the ball so that 
it may be dropped to the foot in the proper manner. An- 
other demonstrates just how the ball should reach the foot, 
at what distance from the ground and just how far it should 
be out in front of Xhe body. The other one shows how the 
kick should be finished. 

Two of the other pictures show the form for proficiency 
in place kicking, one giving the proper position just before 
the kick, and the other just after the kick is started. The 
last illustration shows the best and easiest manner of hold- 
ing the ball before dropping it to the ground for a drop 
kick. 

PUNT 

A punt is made by letting the ball drop from the hands 
and kicking it just before it touches the ground. There 
are two kinds of punts now in use, — one, the spiral, which 
all try to acquire, and the other the end-over-end kick, 
which is very valuable when used with the wind. It is al- 
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most useless when used against the wind, however, as it 
cannot be driven into the face of a breeze nearly so far as 
the spiral. 

The first faculty to be acquired in order to become a 
good and reliable punter is the proper form. This is often 
overlooked in order to get distance at once. With form 
once mastered, speed and distance will be sure to follow. 

SPIRAL 

The following is the form for a spiral : Standing in 
the position illustrated in Figure i on punting, step forward 
and to the right with the right foot for about two feet and 
follow this with the left foot which is carried about one 
yard and slightly to the right. Then drop the ball to the 
right foot as it is swung forward, toe turned down as in 
Figure 2, and finish the kick as in Figure 3. The leg 
should be rigid as the foot strikes the ball. The knee joint 
should be locked and straight. The ball should come to 
the foot in almost exactly the same position in which it is 
held in the hands in Figure i, and should be laid out on 
the inslep as it is kicked. Do not throw it. The ball must 
come to the foot in this way and at the right time, or the 
punt v;ill be inaccurate. There must be no "fluke kicks" 
in the games. 

Another reason why the ball should he practically laid 
out on the foot is the fact that, when kicking on a wet or 
windy day, there is not much chance for the ball to change 
its position between the time it leaves the hand and reaches 
the foot. In kicking, the ball must be watched all the time, 
for no one can hit the object at which he aims unless he has 
his eye on it. The ball must not be kicked from a point 
too near the kicker, for that will yield a result very much 
in the nature of a throw. It should be a little above knee- 
high to the kicker at the moment when it nieets the foot. 



FicuHE Two.— How the foot should meet the ball, distance ball 
should be out in front of body and height ball should be from 
ground. Ball should hit the instep. 

It must be struck by the foot near the center and the foot 
driven straight ahead for an instant with a quick finish 
toward the point of the left shoulder. This will give the 
ball the rotary motion of the spiral. 
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Practice this form for some time, gradually putting 
more and more speed and force into the kick. 

The direction of the kick, as well as the height of the 
ball, should always be kept in mind. It is not the force 
that is put into the whole motion of the kick that will give 
it distance, but the snap that is put into the leg at the mo- 
ment it strikes the ball. The steps taken just before the 
ball is kicked must not carry the kicker much forward to- 
ward the center. If this is the case the kicker will be up 
against his own line and in a position where the kick can 
be easily blocked by the opponents. 

The steps should be short. There is no necessity for 
running a foot race before the ball is kicked. It is the 
force and energy put into the kicking leg at the moment 
of contact that will give distance to the kick, not the two 
steps before the final swing of the leg. 

The same general directions may be followed when 
learning the end-over-end punt, with the exception of the 
manner in which the ball is dropped to the foot. 

PLACE KICK 

The place kick is made by placing the ball in position 
on the ground and kicking it from this location. The value 
of a good place kicker to the team cannot be estimated for, 
by his work, the game may be won or lost. Place kicking 
has almost entirely taken the place of drop kicking, because 
it is more accurate. It is used to convert touchdowns into 
goals, to kick goals from the field^ to kick oflf, and is often 
used to kick out after a touchback, instead of punting. 

There are two illustrations used in connection with this 
article to show the form and style necessary in order to 
become a proficient and accurate place kicker. The skillful 
execution of a place kick depends almost as much upon the 




t after ball 



holder of the ball as upon the kicker himself. Great care 
should be used by the former in placing the ball upon the 
ground in the exact position desired by the kicker. The 
holder of the ball must not change its position in the least 
in removing his hands or fingers from under it. He must 
not remove his top hand but must permit the kicker to kick 
the ball while the upper hand is yet in place. The holder 
of the ball must be steady and cool. 

In making the plape kick, the kicker's position shouki 
be about four feet behind the ball. He should draw an 
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imag-inary line directly through the center of the goal bar, 
through the center of the ball, and the kicking leg should 
be in a direct line with the center of the ball and the center 
of the goal bar. In other words, a straight line, drawn 
from the right or kicking toe through the center of the ball, 
should pass directly across the center of the goal bar. 

The kicker's position on short kicks should be not over 
four feet behind the ball. If he stands too far away it is 
harder for him to approach and kick exactly as he should, 
and he acquires no advantage by being so far back. After 
the kicker has assumed his proper position and the ball is 
ready, he should step forward about six inches with his 
right foot and then step forward with the left foot until 
thp toe. is practically on line with the rear of the ball, but 
a little to the left: The right toe should then come for- 
ward, toe turned down, the kicker's eye in the meanwhile 
glued to the spot on the ball which he wishes the toe to hit. 
The right foot should be brought forward along the orig- 
inal line. The kick is made more by the swing of the knee 
than of the hip. Follow the kick through after the ball has 
been struck as in Position 2. The feet should travel along 
the line which the ball is to take. Do not finish as in a 
punt, but follow the kick through. 

When distance is wished, as in an attempt for a goal 
from the field at the 40-yard line, the distance of the kicker 
behind the ball should be increased and more of the swing 
of the leg from the hip should be put into the kick, to add 
force and distance. The same observations in the **line of 
kick" should be followed when a kick is to be made from 
any position on the field, whether from near the center or 
near the sidelines. The holder of the ball and the kicker 
should work together enough to become thoroughly in 
touch with each other. Some kickers require that the ball 
should be almost vertical in its position on the ground ; 
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held. Kicker stands dose for short kick, 
others that the top be tilted back toward the kicker. What 
is best suited to the individual kicker can be learned only 
by constant practice. 

In kicking goals from touchdowns there is no necessity 
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As the ball is kicked from the ground tlie kicker should have his 
toe turned down and the eyes on the =pot he wishes his toe 
to hit. Follow kick through toward center of goal bar, 

for hurry. Take plenty of time, observing careftilly the 
condition of wind and weather. There is much difference 
in kicking a dry. new ball, and a wet, heavy one, that has 
been used perhaps throughout the greater part of a game. 
More care is necessary when the kick is against the wind, 
than when with it. 

Summed up. the important points in a place kick are 
to see that the ball is placed correctly on the ground; that 
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the kicker observe the ball closely in making his kick, in- 
stead of directing his attention to the goal bar; that he 
kicks the ball with the toe turned down, and that the kick 
is made on the straight line to the center of the goal bar. 

DROP KICK 

A drop kick is made" by letting the ball fall from the 
hands and kicking it the instant it strikes the ground. Al- 
though this kick is not in very common use, a team may 
possess someone who can become very accurate in kicking 
goals from the field by this method. Any team which in- 
cludes a good and accurate drop kicker has an advantage 
over one using a place kicker, in that there is one more man 
who can be used to protect the kick. 

The form of holding a ball is shown in an accompany- 
ing illustration. It is immaterial how the ball is held in the 
hand but it is very important that it should come to the 
ground in the proper position. This position is one that 
varies with the different kickers but the one suited to most 
players allows the ball to strike the ground in an almost 
vertical position with the top slanting toward the kicker. 
As in place kicking, the ball must be kicked by the toe and 
closely watched as the kick is made. The direction of the 
goal should be fully known before the player receives the 
ball. The ball must be hit the instant it reaches the ground. 
Do not wait until the ball has rebounded and catch it on 
the instep. No one can be accurate who kicks with the 
instep. 

To become proficient as a drop kicker will require long, 
faithful practice. Care should be taken in learning the art 
to acquire height and direction, as practically all the drop 
kicking must be done from behind a scrimmage line and, 
unless the ball rises instantly, there is much danger of the 
kick being blocked or at least interfered with. 




The hall just before il is dropped to the ground for a drop kick. 

The foot and ball must meet tl * 

ground. Watch the ball in droii 
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TACKLING 

Proper form in tackling is a necessity to the football 
player. The player on the opposing eleven who is carrying 
the ball must be firmly grasped and thrown to the ground 
or he will keep up his progress toward your goal. Tackling, 
generally, can be separated into two divisions — long tackling 
and short tackling. In each case, however, the aim of the 
tackier should be directed at a point midway between the 
hips and the knees. He should get both arms securely 
round the legs of the runner and should grasp firmly and 
with a determination not to be shaken off. 

The long tackle is employed in the open field, when the 
rimner has an opportunity to dodge to either side. In such 
a case the tackier should aim first of all to get in the direct 
path of the man with the ball. When within diving dis- 
tance the tackier should launch himself into the air as a 
swimmer leaps into the water, giving every possible speed 
of spring to his effort and wrapping his arms round the run- 
ner's legs below the hips. He should guard against diving 
too low, for this may enable the runner to elude him, either 
by hurdling or v/riggling out of his grasp. The tackle should 
always be low enough, however, to pin the legs of the run- 
ner together, thereby bringing him to earth. The resistance 
of the runner as he falls will protect the tackier from any 
possible injury from striking the ground, as the runner 
will act as a buffer. 

If the tackier finds it impossible to get in the path of 
the runner he should get within reaching distance from the 
side and then make his dive from a distance of about his 
own length. In this case the tackier should always aim to 
get his head in front of the runner, thus making the tackle 
more secure through the added impediment that is offered 
to the progress of the man with the ball. 
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The short tackle is largely confined to the tackling of 
runners in the line. In such case, the runner is usually 
within reaching distance and the tackier under less rapid 
motion. As the two come together the tackier should go 
into his man low, grasping him between the hips and knees . 
and launching himself forward and upward toward the op- 
ponents' goal at the very moment of the tackle, the purpose 
being the securing of an added impetus which will carry 
the runner back. If it is possible, the tackier should launch 
his weight from a position which will allow him to strike 
the runner in a position which will lift him off his feet 
This will make the tackle all the more effective. 

An effective tackle, shown in one of the illustrations 
which accompany this chapter, is one made from behind. 
This is frequently possible when a forward has broken 
through the line just behind the path of the play. It is also 
employed in the open field when a runner has passed the 
first Hne of defense and is going down the field. 

CARRYING THE BALL 

The art of taking a secure hold of the ball when called 
upon for a gain and retaining its possession from the time 
it is received from the center or quarter back till the play 
is ended is an important feature of football, but one often 
overlooked. How many times, by one disastrous fumble, is 
a team that has apparently won been forced to see its colors 
trailed in defeat! How many backs, fast, strong and bril- 
liant have been tried again and again only to be discarded 
because of this one fault! 

Regardless of its ground-gaining ability, little is gained 
by any team unless its members know how to keep a firm 
grasp of the ball throughout the progress of a play, for one 
fumble is usually enough to hand over the coveted pigskin 
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to the opponents and with it an opportunity to punt it back 
again for many yards, necessitating a second fight over 
ground previously battled for and won. 

There are three correct methods of carrying the ball, 
all of which are accurately shown in the accompanying il- 
lustrations. Two of these are for use when the play is de- 
signed to pierce the opponents' line, while the other is for 
running in the open field or circling the end. 

In all plunges into the line the ball should be held tightly 
against the pit of the runner's stomach, both hands and 
arms being used. There are two positions in which the 
ball can be held, some runners preferring to carry it straight 
across the body, while others find the vertical position more 
secure. Regarding a choice, each player should suit him- 
self. He should always bear in mind, however, at all 
stages of the play, the absolute necessity for maintaining 
the firm grasp by both hands and arms on the ball. Often, 
after a plunge into the line, a runner, when being thrown, 
will throw out one arm to save himself and thus he often 
loses his hold on the ball or allows an opponent to steal it. 
The player should school himself never to forget his duty 
to this extent, for it not only places the ball in serious 
jeopardy but increases, rather than diminishes, his liability 
to injury, as the arm, thrown loose from the body, is very 
liable to fracture in the mass of men that is piling up on 
him as he is tackled. 

For a run round the end or for one in the open field, 
the runner should grasp the ball with the "outside" arm, leav- 
ing the other to assist him in stiflf-arming tacklers. The 
ball, as the illustration shows, should be held tightly against 
the body, the rear end securely pressed against the body and 
w^ell under the upper arm, while the forward end is grasped 
by the fingers and wrist. The fingers should be well over the 
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end and should assist in pulling the ball back into the pocket 
formed by the body and elbow. If the ball is held in this 
way, with plenty of strength exerted all the time to keep 
it rigidly in position, fumbles or loss of the ball by any at- 
tempted "theft" will be entirely obviated. It is always best, 
however, for the runner to make doubly sure against a 
fumble when tackled, by clasping the top of the ball with 
the free hand, as he is thrown to the ground. This also 
prevents possible injury to the free arm, bringing it up 
under the runner where it will be protected by his body. 

Frequently a combination of the line-plunging and open- 
field holds of the ball is desirable, this being especially 
effective on such occasions as when an attempt at the line 
has proven so successful that the runner is entirely clear 
of the first line of defense. In this case he will be wise to 
shift his hold of the ball to that employed in a run round 
the end, thus bringing his free arm to a position where it 
can be used in the run through the open field which is to 
follow. 

The secure grasp on the ball which must be the ac- 
quirement of every successful ground gainer should not be 
a matter of thought. He should learn to take it intuitively 
the moment the oval is passed to him, and this requires 
practice and patience. It is only by repeated trials in actual 
play and by faithful application to his work that the player 
can reach this stage of efficiency ; but the art once learned 
will not be forgotten and is well worth the pains needed to 
acquire it. 




Proper position to hold ball on runs around end or iu open field — 
Rear end of ball sUaiild be well under upper arm and the fin- 
gers should have a firm hold on forward end of ball ; elbow 
should hold b.ill close against body. 
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BLOCKING AND MAKING HOLES 

The first duty of the forwards of a football eleven is to 
learn thoroughly and be able to put into practice sure meth- 
ods of blocking their opponents, in order that the latter 
may not be able to break through the line and tackle run- 
.ners before plays can be fairly set in motion. The object 
of football is to score points and no team is able to do this 
unless the backs receive the protection they have a right to 
expect from the men who are playing in the line. 

There are two methods of blocking an opponent, al- 
though these two permit of numerous variations. Oppon- 
ents can be blocked with the shoulder or with the hip. 
Blocking with the arms is attempted at times, but this 
comes dangerously close to holding and is, as well, less 
effective for the purpose desired. 

Generally speaking, the blocker should keep as close 
as possible to the man whom he is to keep out of the play. 
He is thus all the better enabled to watch his every move 
and be ready to anticipate it. He should study the position 
of his opponent in each play and follow him in his every 
move. While the opponent has the advantage in one sense, 
being able to use his arms in getting through, the blocker 
has one marked superiority over him, in that he has secured, 
through the signals of his quarter back, an accurate knowl- 
edge of the play that is to come and the direction in which 
it is to travel. Accordingly, he knows best which side to 
guard and the length of time which he will have to detain 
his opponent. Usually this is but a fraction of a second. 
The blocker should, the moment the ball is snapped, jump 
into his opponent, striking him squarely with the shoulder, 
if possible. He must keep his feet well under him to avoid 
a possible sudden jerk which would throw him forward on 
his face. In case the shoulder compact should be avoided 
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by the opponent in any way, the blocker should endeavor to 
stop his man by interposing his hips. Often a player can 
wrap himself about an opponent by this method, so that the 
motions of the latter are completely checked for a moment, 
which will be time enough for the play to have gotten well 
tmder way. 

MAKING HOLES 

Closely allied to, and in fact almost identical with block- 
ing, is the making of holes in the line, through which to al- 
low the backs to travel toward the opponents' goal. In this, 
as in blocking, the main purpose rests in so charging the 
opponent that he is momentarily put out of the play. The 
added necessity here is, however, that he shall be put out 
of the play in a certain direction, thus requiring more finesse 
and more certain strength and rapidity, in order not only to 
prevent the opponent from tackling the runner, but also to 
get him out of the way of the man with the ball, who is 
coming to a certain point. 

The forward who is on the offensive, keeping as close as 
possible and making use of every inch of room allowed him, 
should, as before, act instantly and with all the strength at 
his command. He knows where the play is coming and 
should maneuver to get all the advantage of position for 
use in the crucial moment. He should watch his opponent's 
eyes and, the moment the ball is snapped, should charge 
forward, rising the moment he meets the enemy and en- 
deavoring to get his own shoulder against the opponent's 
breast, if such be possible. The impact should carry the 
opponent back and to the side, the idea being the opening 
of a lane through which may come the runner with the ball. 
Aim to get under the opponent always, if this be possible. 
If he plays very low, aim to get him in such a way that he 
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may first be turned aside and then forced back. 

Constant study of an opponent will assist in determining- 
the methods by which he may most effectively be put out 
of a play. If he is found to be more vulnerable on one 
side than on the other, the quarter back who is directing the 
play of the team of which you are a member will become 
cognizant of the fact and will send the plays at the point 
where the hole is easiest to obtain. 

BREAKING THROUGH 

The most effective method of breaking up the play of 
an opposing team is illustrated when a team possesses for- 
wards who are able to penetrate the opposing line, starting 
the moment the ball is snapped and either tackling the man 
with the ball or so throwing his interference into such con- 
fusion that the runner is tackled the moment he reaches 
the line of scrimmage or even before. Trouble without 
measure can be meted out to an opposing team in this man- 
ner, when there is a forward or two capable of breaking 
through, and every play directed by the opponents should 
be a signal for instant effort to this end on the part of the 
defensive team. 

The ability to break through an opposing line is not one 
inherent on mere brute force by any means. It requires 
mental ability in sizing up the opponent in the way, skill 
in avoiding his attempt to block and, above all, rapidity in 
thought and motion. A mere "beefy" man will be made to 
appear a novice at the game by a strong, resourceful player, 
well versed in the art. 

The forward whose line is on the defense should aim to 
keep his opponent at arm's length until the moment the ball 
is snapped. The team on the defensive has the use of 
hands and arms and should employ this advantage to the 
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utmost. The standard method of breaking through the 
line is to charge forward immediately, the moment the ball 
is snapped, arms out stiff and body low down. The op- 
ponent should be pushed to one side and the runner is 
very likely to be at the mercy of the man who has 
gotten through. Another method is to catch the opponent 
by the outside arm. When this grasp is secured the 
opponent will jerk back, which will often pull you 
through. It may also be possible to pull him to one side, 
which will enable you to pass by. Still another plan is to 
strike the opponent on one side, immediately shifting the 
attack to the other. The same purpose is often attained by 
making a feint at one side and then changing the line of 
attack. If the opponent is playing very low he may be 
hurdled, caught by the head and pushed or pulled in either 
direction. 

All methods of breaking through, tried with success in 
the early stages of the game, may fail as the opponent 
learns to anticipate them. The forward should then vary 
his style, always producing some new trick which will 
constantly keep the enemy guessing. 

Get the jump on the other fellow. Don't let your op- 
ponent get to your body. Don't go through too high. 
Don't forget to use hands and arms whenever their use will 
assist in getting through. Charge forward all the time. 

USE OF 5TIFF ARM AND HOW TO AVOID IT 

The proper use of the stiff arm by a runner in the open 
field is an acquisition which will be found well nigh in- 
valuable to a back who is carrying the ball in a dash down 
the field. As the runner sees that he is about to be tackled 
he can suddenly shoot out his free arm, palm open, meeting 
the charge of the tackier with the arm stiff and rigid, often 
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turning him aside to such an extent that he either entirely 
misses the tackle or is sufficiently foiled in his purpose to 
allow the runner to free himself without stopping and to 
continue on his way toward the opponents' goal. The 
straight arm can be directed toward the opponent's breast, 
if the latter is coming high, or toward his head or shoulder, 
if he is making his eflfort in a crouched position. Con- 
tinual practice will develop a proficiency that will enable 
the runner to escape many tackles which, without the stiff 
arm, would certainly have brought him to earth. 

In delivering the stiff arm the runner should always 
aim to conceal his intention as far as possible from the 
tackier, avoiding the habit of carrying the arm in an ad- 
vanced position before the tackier gets close enough to per- 
mit its use, and shooting out the arm at exactly the moment 
when the opponent attempts the tackle. If the runner's 
purpose is divulged in advance, the tackier will be ready 
to ward it off and the stiff arm will be of little use. 

Use of the stiff arm is confined entirely to runners in 
the open field. It is a hindrance, rather than an aid, in line 
plunging, where there are possible tacklers on all sides and 
the runner's purpose must be, first of all, to force his way 
through. When a runner, however, succeeds in getting 
through a line into the open field, the stiff arm may enable 
him to dispose of a tackier and thereby convert his effort 
into a touchdown, as there may then be but one tackier be- 
tween him and the opponents' goal. 

The tackier, in approaching a runner with the ball, 
should always bear in mind the possibility of a sudden stiff 
arm and should be on his guard against it. He should 
meet it with a parry like that which a boxer would employ 
against a straight jab from an opponent, brushing the arm 
aside and out of his way, generally upward, in his effort 
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to get close to the runner and bring him down. The 
tackier should not wait for a hint that the stiff arm is to 
be used but should anticipate it on every occasion when it 
would be possible for the runner to employ it. He will 
thus be enabled to get close to his man and cannot be 
brushed to either side, out of the runner's path or to the 
ground in front of him, there to be hurdled or side-stepped. 
The two illustrations which accompany this chapter 
should be of great value in demonstrating the use of the 
stiff arm and the way in which a tackier should be able to 
avoid it. 

WARDING OR INTERFERING 

Effective interference, or the warding off of tacklers 
from the nmner with the ball bv the members of his team, 
is one of the absolute necessities to success in any offensive 
^lays not directed as plunges into the opposing line. Any 
attempt to carry the ball which in any way develops a con- 
test between the two forces in the open field must be sup- 
ported by capable interference or it will signally fail. 

The interference whereby possible tacklers are thwarted 
in their purpose is accomplished by the knees, body or 
shoulders of the interferer, the purpose being to so cast 
the person of the interferer between the tackier and the 
runner as to put the former out of the play. The portion 
of the interferer which can best be used for this end varies 
with the attitude in which the contemplative tackier is mak- 
ing his attempt to get at the runner. If the tackier is com- 
ing low he can be warded off by the interferer's knees ; if 
coming in the medium position he can be checked with the 
hips : if still higher up, he can be met with the shoulder. 

In every case the interferer must aim to meet the tackier 
with all his might and must prevent the latter at all events 
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from forcing him back into the path of the runner with the 
ball. If he fails in this he is merely an impediment, instead 
of an assistance to the progress of the ball. When an in- 
terferer and a tackier meet, it is one or the other that is 
going to be put out of the play, and the interferer should 
see to it that the opponent is brushed aside and the path 
of the runner cleared of the man whom it is his duty to 
take care of. 

An interferer should always aim to do his work in- 
telligently. He should not wait for the man he is assigned 
to watch but should anticipate the rush of the opponent. 
He should never brush by the man but should charge him 
energetically, to prevent his slipping behind and dragging 
down the runner. The interferer must see his man and 
keep him in sight all the time till he is put out of the play. 

Out in the open an interferer can frequently save his 
man from being tackled by a long dive, if it is impossible 
to reach him in any other way. This form of assistance to 
the man with the ball is often very effective. 

FALLING ON THE BALL 

A football player is often called upon to fall on the 
"ball as it lies on the ground or rolls along over the field. 
If the ball is in motion it may be con^iing toward the player, 
going away from him or traveling directly across his front. 

If the ball is moving away from the player he should 
dive for it, lighting on the knees first and falling forward 
on and around the ball as in Figure i. The hands and 
arms should draw the ball securely against the body to pre- 
vent any of the opponents obtaining even part possession 
•of it. This they will always try to do. If the ball is bound- 
ing so that it can easily be caught off the ground, then the 
player should catch it. Never pick the ball up if it is lying 
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on the ground, however. Always fall on it or someone else 
will do so. If the ball is rolling along slowly on the 
ground, the player can still use his hands or arms to gather 
it in under the body. 

When the ball is bounding it must be watched closely, 
as it will bound irregularly. 

If an opponent is about to fall on the ball it is some- 
times possible to push him so that he will miss it, and the 
oval can then be secured for your side. The ball may also 
at times be successfully kicked out from under an opponent 
just as he is about to fall on it. If two men are racing for 
the ball with one of the opponents it is often best for one 
man to block, off the opponent, allowing his own team mate 
to secure the ball. 

In falling on the ball, do not fall with your weight 
directly on it, as this is likely to produce injury, but break 
the fall with the knees and elbows. The player must make 
sure of the ball first and foremost, and must not try to pick 
it up if there is any chance of losing it to the other side. 

The above illustration shows the proper manner to fall 
on a ball that is fumbled at a player's feet or is rolling to- 
wards him. The player should throw his feet directly back 
and practically "curve up" in front of and around the ball. 
If the ball is moving, the legs and body together with the 
hands and arms can be used to pocket it up. The upper 
part of the body should come to the ground, the left side 
first if falling as above. If on the other side of the ball, 
the conditions would be reversed. 

The player should practice falling on the ball while 
it is moving in every conceivable way. Practice should 
consist of diving and falling on the ball quickly. If the 
ball is to be secured in a game on a fumble before the 
opponents, no time can be spent in quietly lying down 
around it. 
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THE END 

The position of end calls for notable physical and men- 
tal qualities on the part of the player and for a knowledge 
of the fine points of the game that can result only from 
long experience. Of all the men on the rush line, his area 
of play is the widest and his duties the most varied. 

There is no rule of weight to which the end must con- 
form, but he must be speedy. An active, resourceful man, 
with a quick eye, steady nerve and fine judgment, will often 
surpass a much heavier man in this position, yet for many 
of the end's duties weight and strength are an advantage, 
provided that these qualities are coupled with quickness and 
intelligence. 

An end must possess great speed and endurance to en- 
able him to make long dashes up and down the field in 
pursuit of punts, and occasionally to relieve the back in 
carrying the ball. He needs strength and weight to enable 
him to sustain singly, as he frequently must, the charge of 
several men in a body, and to break up rapidly moving inter- 
ference. He needs a quick eye, long practice and good 
judgment to solve the tricks and fake plays of his oppon- 
ents, for many of these tricks are especially designed for 
his deception. He must ever be on the alert for plays down 
the sidelines, that no one may be outside of him to re- 
ceive a long pass or secure a short kick. 

On the offense, when the team lines up, the end takes 
his place close to his tackle and just opposite the outside 
hip of the opposing tackle. He .must place himself in a 
good position to aid in boxing up or in blocking out the op- 
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posing tackle, and to secure this result there is no better 
way than to charge hard and low with the shoulder at 
some point between the hip and knee of the opponent. The 
end must go into his man hard, else he will be warded off 
by the hands of the opposing player, who will then slip be- 
tween him and his tackle. 

If the attack is toward his side of the line, the end must 
aid his tackle in boxing the opposite tackle, in case the 
point of attack is outside the end position, and in block- 
ing out the opposing tackle when the point of. attack is 
inside the end position. He should pay no attention to the 
opposing end, leaving that player to be taken care of by 
the interference coming ahead of the runner. As soon as 
the runner has safely passed the opponents' line, the end 
should follow the man with the ball and make himself use- 
ful as the occasion permits. 

When the attack is made on the opposite side, the end 
should follow back of his own line, becoming general "safety 
man.'* It is his duty to get in promptly to save the ball 
in case of a fumble, to protect the runner from a rear at- 
tack and to pull or shove the runner along or interfere for 
him, as the opportunity presents itself. 

When his team is on the defensive, the work of the end 
is very different. He takes up a very different position on 
the line, moving away from his tackle from three to four 
yards, the distance depending on the formation of the op- 
ponents. He should play as closely as possible, just far 
enough out to make certain he cannot be boxed in. He 
should not leave much space between himself and the tackle, 
as this will make a weak point in the defense. Some men 
play so widely that, figuratively speaking, they need a field 
glass or a telephone connection to find out what is going on. 

The end should get ready for a very quick start, taking 
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practically the position of a sprinter on his mark, the tips 
of his fingers just touching the ground, one foot slightly 
behind the other. The instant the ball is snapped, the end 
must start, like the sprinter at the crack of the pistol. He 
should go directly forward from four to six yards, depend- 
ing on the direction of the opponents* attack, and then 
turn toward the center of the line. When the play is com- 
ing in his direction, the end confronts a situation calling 
for the exercise of all his physical and mental powers in 
the highest degree. If the play gets by him, outside, there 
is a clear field beyond the runner. The end must remember 
that he is responsible for all the territory outsiie of his 
position and he must always turn the runner in toward the 
center of the line. The end has to meet the char^rc of S'!v- 
eral moving men and has to meet it in a way either to 
break up the interference effectively, thus enabling him to 
attack the runner, or, failing in this, to compel the runner 
to turn in towards tackle, where he can be more easily 
stopped by the other players. It is a situation calling for 
the greatest intensity of action, as well as for higli moral 
qualities of self-control and courage. The end in this sit- 
uation must allow no one to block him but must successfully 
ward off with hands and arms all attacks and, if pc.^siblc, 
break throue^h and stop the runner. 

When the attack of the opponents is directed at the 
other side of the line, the end must always follow in behind 
the opposing line and tackle the runner if possible, watch- 
ing out, however, for delayed passes and criss-cross plays, 
especially designed to escape his vigilance and so enable 
the runner to get around his end. The end must go in 
quickly and be on hand in case of a fumble by an opponent, 
but must not be over-anxious and so likely to be fooled 
when a trick is sprung. 
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When his own side punts, it is the duty of the end to 
get down the field with the ball to prevent a return run. 
In doing this, if the opposing end is blocking on the line 
of scrimmage, it is better that the end start from his posi- 
tion close to tackle, and go directly down the field, taking 
care to' keep outside of the ball and the man who is catch- 
ing it. If the opposing end drops back about ten yards, 
the end should move out a similar distance just before the 
ball is to be snapped, and should go down from that posi- 
tion, using his hands for warding off the opposing end, who 
will attempt to block or check him. 

In going down on a punt, the end must determine about 
where the ball will fall by the general movements of the 
men in the backfield or by snatching a glimpse at the ball 
over his shoulder as he runs. He should be very careful 
not to over-run the ball, which he is very likely to do in the 
case of a short kick. The end should always keep well 
outside the catcher, so that, if he does not down the man 
himself, he can at least turn him in toward his own men, 
who are following down the field close after him. 

When the opponents are about to kick, the end should 
drop back about ten yards and about ten yards outside of 
a point directly behind his own tackle, prepared to watch 
out for a fake kick or to go down the field with the oppos- 
ing end if the kick does take place, interfering with his op- 
ponent as he attempts to tackle the catcher. Sometimes it* 
is good policy to block the opposing end just as SDon as it 
can be done, but it is usually more effective to go down the 
field and interfere with him as he is about to make the 
tackle, for then he will have no other opportunity to get 
the runner. 

Much more might be said about the duties of the end 
on offense, but this feature will be fully explained in that 
portion of the bock devoted to team play. 
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THE TACKLE 

The position of tackle is the most important one on the 
rush line. The tackle is the "work horse" of the eleven. 
He is called upon to stop most of the plays of the oppon- 
ents, since nine-tenths of their attack is aimed at his posi- 
tion or just outside of him. On offense, in the various 
*'tackle-back" or "tackle-over" plays that are so extensively 
used in the present development of the game, he is re- 
quired to head the interference or to plunge through the 
line with the ball like a full back. He has become the im- 
portant man in every play, and success and failure depend 
on how he performs his duties. To do all that is required 
of him, a tackle must have the speed of an end and the 
aggressiveness and all-round ability of a good back. It is 
needless to say that he must have courage, weight, strength 
and wonderful endurance to fulfil the requirements of his 
position. 

The tackle's work on offense is indeed varied. When 
called behind the line he is used to lead the interference 
through the line, being, in reality, the "roadmaker" who 
plows clear the track along which the runner follows. On 
the plays around the end he leads the interference and is 
expected to prevent the opposing tackle and the defensive 
half back from stopping the play behind the line of scrim- 
mage, thus giving the rest of the interference and the run- 
*ner a chance to get out and beyond the opposing tackle. 
Then, again, he is called upon to take the full back or half 
back position to carry the ball through the line on a short 
cross-buck through or just outside the opposing tackle. 
The tackle is rarely used to run from his position in the 
line, as the play is a very poor one on a slippery, muddy 
field, such as is usually encountered in the month of Novem- 
ber, when the important games are played. He may also 
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be required to go over on the other side of his own line to 
take a position beside his own tackle, there to perform the 
duties of an end in boxing the opposing tackle, leaving the 
end whose place he has taken free to care for the defensive 
half back. The tackle's work when the point of attack is 
on his own side, inside or outside of him, requires that he 
shall block or box his opposing tackle long and success- 
fully, until the play can be carried by. 

It is very important that the tackle should have mastered 
the fundamental principles of blocking, breaking through, 
starting, carrying the ball and interfering, as given in a 
previous chapter. These principles he must have practiced 
until they have become a very part of his own make-up and 
can he performed practically without thought. 

He and the end must learn to work together in boxing 
an opposing tackle or in opening holes through the op- 
posing line. The tackle must always remember that he is 
responsible for the hole or opening between himself and his 
own guard. He must also remember that it is his duty to 
block the inside man of the opposing line, for often the 
opposing guard moves out very wide or one of the enemy's 
backs takes a position in the opposing line inside of tackle. 
This player then becomes the inside man and should be 
taken care of by the tackle, who should let his own end 
care for the opposing tackle. 

A very important part of the tackle's work is on the de- 
fense, where he should exemplify everything that his name 
implies. He should tackle all the time and all over the field. 
He should break through and tackle behind the line, and 
should never be denied. He must not expect anyone else 
to make the tackle or stop the play. He must not let the 
runner get outside of his position, for that part of the field 
is protected only by the end. 
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The tackle must play low. If he is caught '*up in the 
air" it is impossible for him to stop a hostile play short of 
a good gain. He m.ust remember to play low, block low, 
charge low and tackle lov/. If the point of attack is directly 
at his position he must hit the interference not much above 
the knee. A mass play is not hard to stop if it is taken 
low. On the other hand it is almost impossible to stop 
if met by a tackier who stands erect. 

The tackle should be an expert in the use of the stiff 
arm, so that he can keep the opposing tackle and end away 
from him and go through the line. The opposing end is 
the most dangerous man the tackle has before him, and this 
man should be carefully watched. The tackle must not in 
any circumstances permit himself to be boxed, and should 
nearly always break through the opposing line on the out- 
side of his opponent. He should observe at the very outset 
of the game the methods which the opposing end and tackle 
use in blocking him, and, after taking in the situation thor- 
oughly, he w^hould adapt his style of play and mode of 
breaking through to the situation, so that he can frustrate 
the plans of his opponents. He and his defensive half 
back should have an understanding whereby they may 
sometimes shift positions just before the ball is put into 
play, thus enabling one or the other of them to get through 
and behind the opponents' line almost on the instant the 
play is started. 

The tackle should watch the opposing backs very care- 
fully, as he can often tell, by some movement or expression 
before the play is started, where it is to hit the line, and 
so be greatly helped in the endeavor to stop it. He must 
keep his eyes on the ball and break through the instant it 
is put into play, for it is much easier to break up a play 
before it is started, than after it has attained its full mo- 
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mentiim. The tackle should never run tehind his own line 
but should always go through the opponents' line, stopping 
the play from behind, if possible, and always watching out 
for criss-crosses, delayed passes and other trick plays. The 
tackle will not be easily fooled if he keeps his eyes on the 
ball. No forward should ever close his eyes in breaking 
through an opposing line or stopping a play. 

When his own side is attempting a kick, the left tackle 
should leave his position and go straight down the field 
under the punt. He should go through on the inside of 
the defensive tackle, giving him a slight body check as he 
goes by. The tackle on the side of the kicker's leg must 
block longer but not too long, and should go down fast to 
stop the runner, in case he has not already been downed. 

When the opposing side is going to kick, the two tackles 
should spread out on the line in the way that will best en- 
able them to get through and block the kick. The tackle 
should take care and satisfy himself that the kick is not 
a fake, which may result in a play coming through the line 
inside of tackle or, more likely, since the full back may 
carry the ball on a direct pass beyond the line of scrim- 
mage, around the end. The tackle should always go 
through hard and fast, using his hands to ward off the men 
protecting the kicker. He should then spring, with arms 
extended, high in the air in front of the kicker and try to 
block the kick, which he can often do. H he cannot block 
the kick, he can often compel the punter to kick almost 
straight up. 

When a kick is blocked there is great opportunity for 
a touchdown. If the ball is bounding and can consequently 
be easily picked up, the tackle can frequently snatch it up 
and race on over the goal line. Sometimes he can kick the 
ball forward along the ground until it is kicked in goal, 
where he can fall on it for a touchdown. 
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The result of every game will depend largely on the 
strength of the two tackles. They are the men occupying 
the positions enabling them to stop all runs intended to go 
out beyond them, and they must be instrumental as well in 
stopping line plays. The tackle should use his head and 
should never be caught twice in the same manner by a 
trick of an opponent. He should be versatile and adapt 
himself to the situation. 

"Be up and doing" should be the tackle's motto. 

THE GUARD 

Strength, weight and aggressiveness are as essential to 
a good guard as speed is to an end. A slow, lumbering 
guard is of no use ; in fact, a slow man has no place in the 
game. Upon the center and the two guards depends the 
strength of the line and the strength here must be that of a 
stone wall, in order that the various offensive plays may be 
gotten well under way before the opponents can get through 
to break them up. The work that falls upon the guard 
calls for great exertion and instant action. The area of 
his play is limited, but if his position is attacked he must 
go through on the instant, as plays at that point in the line 
strike immediately. 

When playing on the offensive, the guard must line up 
quickly, not more than a foot from his center — practically 
shoulder to shoulder. He should stand facing the oppos- 
ing guard, ready to block him the instant the ball is put into 
play. He must never allow himself to be drawn out, for 
then the opposing center or defensive quarter back can 
break through. The guard should also play very low, as 
he cannot open holes in the line or do successful blocking 
when playing high. 

After he has opened the hole, the guard can often help 
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the runner by pulling him along or by pushing him from 
behind, especially if the attack is on his side of the center. 
When the attack is on the center's opposite side, the guard 
should go through between the opposing guard and center, 
and block out the guard. Then, when he is through and be- 
hind the opposing line, he can cut off the opposing half 
tack, part of the enemy's reinforcements, and, crossing over 
the center line, may possibly pull the runner along or inter- 
fere for him. 

The guard is almost useless as a ground gainer, if used 
from his position. He may be called back behind the line, 
however, and used in the same way as a tackle, either for 
interference or for carrying the ball. 

On defense the guard should play close to center, 
crouching low, facing the front, as this will be the direction 
from which the strong attack will come. The guard must 
not be drawn out too wide, although he is responsible for the 
hole between himself and tackle. He should be very effect- 
ive in helping the center to stop all plays aimed at his posi- 
tion. He must never be caught '*up in the air," for mass 
plays must be stopped from the bottom. The guard should 
always go through straight ahead, carrying the opposing 
guard back into the play or forcing him toward center, 
while he himself goes through instantly on the outside. He 
should go through on every play and never back off his own 
line. He should not wait and use his discretion about 
going through the line, for the attack of the opponents is 
too varied. Consequently, many of the plays seemingly 
meant for the opposite side of the line — and actually started 
in that direction — really strike at the position of the often- 
deceived guard. 

When his side is kicking, the guard should play close to 
center and block long and effectively. He is practically in 
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front of the kicker and, if he permits anyone to get through 
his position, the opponent will be directly in front of the 
kicker and will probably block his kick or interfere with 
the distance or the direction of the punt. 

At the kick-off, after the kick, a guard should go down 
directly under the ball to prevent any return and to be on 
hand to line up instantly when the ball is downed. When 
the opponents are kicking, the guard is in one of the best 
positions to block kicks or to aid in getting the center or 
the other guard through for that purpose. The three cen- 
ter men should work together to get one of their number 
through. They can easily arrange a signal which will in- 
dicate w'hat each one is to do and which one is to go through. 
With mutual assistance thus secured, one of the trio should 
go through almost instantly, as the defensive men have the 
free use of the hands and arms and so should be able to 
jerk open the opposing line. To illustrate, if the signal 
called for the center to go through, the left guard should 
pull his man to the left and the right guard can jerk the op- 
posing center over to the right. At the same instant the 
center can assist by pushing the right guard to the left, 
with the left hand, using his right to open up the hole still 
further by pushing the opposing center further out of the 
way. This should open a road for the center to the punter. 
The man who goes through, if he does not block the kick, 
should hurry the punter so that he cannot get good distance 
or direction. 

A guard should play upon the line of scrimmage, study 
his man, learn his methods and never be caught twice in the 
same way. Many of the methods of penetrating the oppos- 
ing line will come to the guard who studies the situation. 
Too many players are machine-like in their methods. They 
are not versatile. They do not use their brains. The chief 
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lesson for the football player to learn is the necessity for 
headwork. 

THE CENTER 

The center, like all the other members of a football 
team, should be active and fast on his feet and should 
above all things be strong and steady. No one but a man 
who is absolutely cool in all his work should attempt to 
play the important position of center. No play can start 
without first having the assistance of the center, and if he 
fails in any way the play will generally result in no gain 
or the loss of the ball. The center must follow the ball all 
the time ; wherever the ball is, there the center must be also. 
No team can play a clean-cut, fast game if the center is 
slow. 

The center's position for passing must depend largely 
upon his build and make-up. He should stand with one 
foot back and to the side of the other, judging the distance 
"by his feeling of security on his feet. But his rear foot 
must not be too far back nor his feet too far apart. He 
must assume a good, strong position, ready to resist a 
charge from the front or a pull in the same direction. 

The ball should be carefully passed with both hands. 
The movement should be more in the nature of a snap of 
the fingers and wrist, than a pass of the arms. The center 
must always remember not to change the direction or speed 
of his passes. A good motto to follow is: 

"Not too hard, not too slow ; 
Not too high, not too low." 

No quarter can handle irregular passing without mis- 
takes. Many of the fumbles made by the quarter are due 
to the unsteadiness of the center. Under the present rules 
the work of the center in passing has been much extended 
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by the addition of the direct pass to the half, quarter or 
full back for a run around tackle or end. Hence the center 
must be very proficient in his passing to make all these 
plays go oflf smoothly. The ball should go back accurately 
or there will be fumbles and delays. 

On all offensive plays, the center knows on which side 
of tjtie line the attack is to be made and should go through 
between the opposing center and the play. After he has 
gotten through he can block off part of the opponents' sec- 
ondary line of defense and assist the runner by pulling, 
pushing or giving him additional interference. 

On defense, the work of the center is very important and 
varied. He should do almost as much tackling as the de- 
fensive quarter back, especially if the line is attacked be- 
tween the two tackles. His position on the defense is a 
much freer one than that of either guard. He can shift his 
position from in front to either side of the opposing center, 
being careful, however, to work always with the offensive 
quarter. There is no one who is in a better position to 
size up the opponents' play before it is started than the 
center. He should watch the ball all the time and, simul- 
taneously, the opposing backs. He should play close to his 
man and charge him hard with both hands, arms stiff, the 
instant the ball is put into play. As has been said, no line- 
man should ever be caught "up in the air," but should al- 
ways play low and charge low. He should work with his 
guard in breaking through the line. 

After he has charged his man the center should go 
wherever the play leads him. If he is on the defensive and 
the play is not at his position, he should go back of his own 
line and stop the runner. He can often do this even when 
the play is far out towards the end. 

The center must be very careful in his pass to the full 
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back for a kick. He should practice different ways of pass- 
ing, finally choosing that plan which gives the quickest and 
truest results. After the pass he should protect the kicker, 
then go down under the punt, directly under the ball. 
When the opponents punt, the center, working with the two 
guards, should break through and block the kick. The 
center and the guards may allow the quarter to break 
through, but this is hardly advisable, since the opposing 
full back may run with the ball on a direct pass. It is 
better for the quarter to drop back from three to five yards 
behind his center, to watch out for "fake kicks" around the 
end or through the Hne. If the opposing center is a danger- 
ous man, when going down under punts the defensive cen- 
ter should charge him back to prevent him from going 
down the field and making costly tackles. 

THE HALF BACKS 

The position of half back is one that is hard to fill. 
The half backs, together with the full back, are expected 
to be the standard ground gainers of the eleven. The 
half back is called upon to make fierce plunges into the 
line and rapid dashes around the end. Hence great care 
should be used in the selection of men to fill the half back 
positions. They should be chosen for speed, grit and en- 
durance. Each should have a quick eye and the ability 
to act on the instant as the situation demands. The hole 
in the opposing line will not always be where it is expected 
and the interference will not always be as desired. The half 
back should use his eyes constantly, to take advantage of 
any opening or hurdle anyone who may fall under the in- 
terference, thereby becoming a "dead one.'' 

It should be decided at the very first which half back 
position the candidate is to fill, for, while the general duties 
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of the two half backs are practically the same, the plays 
are in opposite directions. The position for the half back 
to assume on the defensive depends on the style of game 
that the team is playing. There is little left of the old 
formation of three backs in a row. Several of the latest 
formations and the positions of the half backs in these are 
shown in the chapter on '^Offense." All of the back field 
men should exercise great care in taking the same posi- 
tions of foot, body, hand and eye in all the formations. 
They should not, by word or by act, give away the point 
of attack or the direction in which the play is going. This 
is very important, yet many good backs are guilty of such 
offenses. 

In bucking the line, the half back should go in low and 
hard. This does not mean that he should carry his head 
so low that he cannot see where he is going ; the body must 
be carried low without having the head bent down. If the 
back does not use his eyes he is just as likely to run into 
one of his own men or into the arms of an opponent as into 
the opening. In line smashing, the back should carry the 
ball against the pit of the stomach. He should hold it se- 
curely with both arms, for he need not use either hand to 
ward off interference, as this would be useless in straight 
line smashing. He should by all means keep his feet, so 
that his team mates can help him along, and he must not 
be thrown toward his own goal ; he and his helpers must 
prevent this. On all plays around the end or just outside 
of tackle the half back should carry the ball under his out- 
side arm ; he will then have the other arm free to keep off 
the opposing tacklers. Very few half backs make use of 
this important feature of their work. No back should ever 
run toward his own goal; his duty is to gain ground, not 
to lose that already made. 
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Carrying the ball is not more than one-third of the work 
required of a half back on the offensive. The half back murt 
work just as hard and conscientiously when the other men 
on the team have the ball. He is then required to go into 
the interference and "clear the track" of opposing tack- 
lers, or to aid in pushing or pulling the runner along for an 
extra yard on plunges through the line. 

The defensive work of the half back depends largely 
upon the style of attack used by the opponents, but all back- 
field men should, if possible, be able to kick, be sure tack- 
lers and be proficient in the handling of punts. The di- 
rections in these features of his game are given elsewhere 
under their respective heads. 

THE QUARTER BACK 

What the general is to the army, the quarter back is to 
the football team. He directs the battle and success, in a 
large measure, depends on his plan of campaign. He must 
be a man of the highest mental and physical qualities. He 
must be a man who can inspire confidence in the mind of 
every player on his eleven. Mentally, he must be of quick 
thought and judgment and must have plenty of nerve. 
Physically, the quarter back must have strength and clean 
activity and, above all, an unlimited amount of endurance. 

The necessity for these qualifications in a good quarier 
back will be easily seen by a review of his duties given 
under the head of "Generalship." 

When playing on the offensive, the quarter back should 
stand just far enough behind the center to be able to touch 
the latter with his finger tips. The quarter back should 
always face the center. His feet should be planted squarel/ 
under him and just far enough apart to ensure steadiness. 
He should, with the center, be the first of the team to get 
into position before a play. 
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The quarter back should always give the signals, be- 
cause he is in the best position to know the condition of 
his own men, can mojrt readily discover the strength and 
weakness of the opponents and can save time and error by 
himself calling the signals of the plays, which he alone can 
start. The quarter back should be the practical captain on 
the field and should be unhampered in his work by anyone. 
The captain may consult him when time is out but the 
working should be such that consultation is unnecessary 
at any other time. 

The quarter back should be thoroughly familiar with 
his list of plays and should also know under what conditions 
each play can be used to the best advantage. He should 
know when to order a kick and when a rush. He must 
distribute the w^ork of his team among his men in such a 
way that every man is ready for more. The best and 
strongest player may be overworked by an injudicious quar- 
ter and, as a result, this player may fail when his best ser- 
vices are most needed to win success for the team. 

To make himself sure in receiving the ball from the 
center, the quarter should practice as much as possible with 
the center. In case of a fumble, the quarter should always 
fall on the ball immediately. In passing the ball to the 
runner he must be very accurate and swift. In runs out- 
side of tackle, the ball should be passed to the runner as 
soon as the quarter can get it out of his hands. The ball 
should be passed ahead of the runner, making him come up 
to it, but it must always be tossed accurately and safely, 
so that the runner need lose no time trying to get it. In 
plays through the line between tackles the ball should be 
placed against the stomach of the runner as he comes by 
the quarter, and the latter should then help the runner to 
break through. 
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In starting a play the quarter should be very careful 
not to give away to his opponents the intended point of 
attack. 

Under the present rules the quarter back is a most val- 
uable offensive player, since he can himself carry the ball 
on a direct pass from the center, provided he crosses the 
scrimmage line fiv^ yards from the point where the ball 
was in play. But even when he does not carry the balL 
his place as an aid to the runner is most important. In 
plays going between the tackles, the quarter is in position 
to help the runner by pulling him along after he is tackled, 
by holding him up or pushing him through. In plays 
through outside the tackle, the quarter should be in the 
interference ahead of the runner. After a play is started 
the quarter need not watch for fumbles, as the following 
end is a general safety man. 

The qualifications necessary for a good offensive quar- 
ter are usually found in a man weighing between 150 and 
170 pounds. Hence, on the defensive, the quarter back and 
the full back usually change positions, for the light-weight 
quarter cannot readily stop the mass plays, but should be 
very good in open field tackling and handling punts. Who- 
ever plays quarter on the defensive should be very alert 
in watching opponents for the direction of their plays. 
He should always keep his men watchful and active in 
breaking up the attack of the opposing team. He should 
watch for "fake" plays, call out to his men where the at- 
tack is to come, and keep them on tip-toe, ready to smash 
up the coming charge. 

The quarter back must be the leader of the team when 
it is in action. He must do his own work coolly accurately 
and swiftly, and at the same time do all that he can to keep 
his men up to the fighting pitch. He must be a director, 
a fighter and a good talker. 
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THE FULL BACK 

The duties of the full back on the offensive are largely 
the same as those of the half back. The full back, however, 
on account of his position midway between the half backs 
and directly tack of the center, is better situated for line 
plunging than for runs around the ends, and it is here 
that he is usually called upon to advance the ball. 

The full back is the battering ram of the eleven. He 
it is who is commonly the man projected into the mass of 
players in the center, and a player must have 'rugged en- 
durance and ability to withstand the hard usage incumbent 
on a man who plays this position well and conscientiously. 
The full back is also often used in the interference, of which 
he is a member on practically every play when he is not 
carrying the ball. He must be strong, heavy and full of 
courage, ready to go up against the opposing line with an 
abandon that would be in evidence were there no line 
there at all. The important part which he has to per- 
form in every play makes it imperative that he be a man 
of iron endurance and in perfect physical trim. 

The full back must also be' a good kicker or else able to 
take the place of the man who does the kicking, when the 
time comes for such a play. The kicking must be done 
from the full back's position, and, if the regular occupant 
of the position does not do it, the full back should be able 
to take some other position to assist in strengthening the 
defense, weakened by the withdrawing of the kicker from 
his regular position. 

On defense the full back is the final obstacle in the path 
of the enemy. He must guard his own goal, ready to 
tackle any hostile runner who has succeeded in evading 
the men in front of him. To do this he should assume 
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a position 15 yards or so back of the line of scrimmage, 
following the plays from side to side and holding him- 
self in readiness to get into the path of any runner who 
may break through. 

The defensive full back must also be a man able to 
handle punts sent by the opponents. He must be a sure 
catcher and able to run back with the ball through an open 
field. 

THE TACKLING DUMMY 

A reference to the accompanying diagram will give 
a good general idea of the essentials in the construction of 
a serviceable tackling dummy. Three solid posts 15 feet 
in length, the cross piece mortised into the other two, which 
are sunk at least three feet in the ground, will provide the 
general framework, while a swivel pulley in the middle and 
a straight pulley mortised into one of the side pieces pro- 
vide the tackle for the rope from which the dummy hangs. 
The dummy itself can be constructed of duck or heavy 
canvas, stuffed with excelsior or sawdust. No weight is 
needed to counterrbalance the weight of the dummy, as 
the rope can be made long enough to permit its being held 
by a man at the other end. 

The dummy should be held about six inches off the 
ground, and the rope should be long enough to allow its 
being paid out as the player makes the tackle. 

The practice dive at the dummy should be varied in 
length. The long dive which is often necessary in a real 
game should be taken straight from the spring, not up in 
the air and then down at the dummy as many players will 
try to make it at first. The short dives should be made 
with such force that the dummy will be carried back in tVe 
player's arms for a considerable distance at the finish. 
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The dummy can also be used in practice on offensive 
play, the candidates for the eleven being given work in 
warding and interfering. In this the rope should be held 
fast while the players go into the dummy low and hard 
with the shoulder or hip striking it. Flying dives, which 
form a spectacular and at times effective sort of inter- 
ference, can also be practiced in this way. In all this 
offensive work players should be taught to avoid the use 
of their hands on the dummy. 

The ground on which the players alight after making 
the tackle should be covered with straw, sawdust or some 
other sort of padding early in the season, although later 
on, when the men have become hardened to their work, the 
ground may be left in its natural state. 

The tackling dummy should form a part of the train- 
ing equipment of every team. It is inexpensive, takes up 
no room necessary for any other purpose and its benefits, 
are great. Another advantage of the machine is the fact 
that it can be used for practice by a very small squad, 
which can be coached in bo:h defensive and offensive tactics. 

THE CHARGING ilACHINE 

A practical charging machine is a very important ad- 
dition to the training camp of any football team, and the 
expense connected with its construction is by no means 
great. The accompanying photograph shows the sim- 
plicity of the device, which can be built by any average 
mechanic. The weight of the machine need not be great* 
as a player or two from the squad can be used as additional 
ballast when the need for weight is felt. This will, how- 
ever, be necessary only when the entire line is charging 
the machine, for squads of even two or three can use the 
machine to advantage. 
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The charging machine develops speed in starting with 
the snap of the ball, a virtue which greatly strengthens the 
offense of any team. Its main value, however, rests in its 
use for the cultivation of form on defense. In this case 
the charging machine represents the opponents on offense, 
and one of the men standing on the machine the opposing 
center. The line forms as if in actual play and, the mo- 
ment the ball is snapped by the man on the machine, the 
players charge together, arms straight out and stiff, eyes 
to the front. This cultivates the players in the use of their 
arms in breaking through an offensive line, and prevents 
that common fault of going in with head down. The arms 
must be kept out stiff or the player's head will strike the 
machine. He must also keep his head up, in order to strike 
the machine in the right place with his hands. The work 
also strengthens the legs, arms and backs of the players, 
providing many of the benefits of actual scrimmage with- 
out any of its dangers. 

One of the pronounced benefits of a charging machine is 
the fact that it also gives the coach or trainer an excellent 
opportunity of securing data regarding the relative speed 
of his candidates in charging. A player who is behind the 
rest can be picked out with ease and placed side by side 
with a faster man for the purpose of cultivating his speed. 
In this way a line can be taught to charge together and 
with speed, to keep low, to use the hands in getting through 
an offensive line and to cultivate form in general. 

One consideration that should not be lost sight of in 
the construction of a charging machine is the height of 
the pad against which the players charge. This shouJd 
be placed low, and especial care should be taken in this 
respect, as a large share of the benefits that might be de- 
rived from the use of the machine will be nullified if the 
players rise as they strike the device. 



TRAINING 

The training and conditioning of the contestants for the 
football team are matters of primary importance to the 
success of the team in its games. The men owe it to 
themselves to get into good condition, and the trainer can- 
not exercise too great care in getting the players ready for 
the struggles ahead. 

The days have passed in which men were required to 
go to extremes in training. The era of half-cooked beef- 
steak is no more. In fact, the proper training of the men 
requires no more restrictions, so far as diet is concerned, 
than anyone who desires to be the possessor of a good, 
healthy, normal body should observe. The men who present 
themselves as candidates for a football team are generally 
of good, moral habits, and are not broken down by ex- 
cesses of any kind. They have not abused nature, and take 
trainini^: easily. 

The worry and nervous strain incident to the training 
are matters which should be watched more closely than 
anything else. This is especially true of men who are new 
to the game, but most of all are these troubles apt to de- 
velop in the quarter back and captain, through the nmTjv 
responsibilities thrust upon them. The amount of hard 
work, of the sort which might possibly injure a player be- 
fore he is in proper condition, should be minimized as far 
as is in the power of the trainer. In fact, during the very 
first part of the season nothing of the kind should be at- 
tempted. As the season progresses, work of this character 
should be along the lines of gradual development. Nor 
is the physical side of training the only one. It is equally 
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important that the mental training should be watched and 
just as carefully developed. 

EARLY SEASON'S '^^ begin with, the coach, trainer and 

WORK captain will face a mass of material 

of different physical characteristics. The varying ages of 
the men must be taken into consideration in the kind and 
amount of work necessary in their proper preparation for 
the game. The same work cannot be laid out for the rap- 
idly growing freshman as for the fully developed senior 
who has played perhaps his four years on the team. The 
needs of the different individuals must be suited. 

Commence with the more simple fundamentals, such 
as starting, passing and a little kicking. Be careful to 
avoid too much kicking of the ball while the men's muscles 
are soft, as it is very easy to develop that muscular ailment 
popularly known as "Charley horse" in the kicking leg. 
and this will not only retard the progress of the individual 
for the time but may prevent him from doing his best work 
in any game through the entire season. To be a good 
player a man must have a good pair of legs, and care 
must be taken of them. 

The men must start with the beginning of the season 
to give up drinking water during the practice or in games. 
It is no detriment during a hard game to rinse out the 
mouth with water, but this rule of giving it up as a drink, 
on the field of play, should be followed all through the 
season. 

It is almost unnecessary to add that the duration of 
practice time should be short at the beginning and grad- 
ually increased as the season advances. 

As the season progresses the amount 

LATER WORK , , . 1 . , , 

of work to be given must be adapted 
to the different requirements of the players with increasing 
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care. No two men can be worked successfully on the same 
plan. It is a very common mistake to attempt to train 
everyone in the same manner and by the same amount of 
work. The characteristics of each individual should fur- 
nish the data for the trainer's allotment of work. 

Throughout the season the men must all, however, have 
plenty of work and experience at playing the game ; yet it 
is useless to practice after the men are tired and exhausted 
and have lost their **ginger." 

Late in the season care should be taken that no player 
becomes over-trained. The day before each hard game 
should be spent in putting on the final touches and toning 
up the men. Light work only should be attempted at this 
time and it is better to have no scrimmage practice at all. 
A man who enters the game full of energy and go will 
be of far greater value than one who is lame and wearied 
by work of this kind at this late day. The slight benefit 
to his mechanical proficiency, derived from this eleventh- 
hour scrimmage work, is more than counter-balanced by 
the player's consequent lack of spirit and tone. 
^^^, . . ,..^», The hour of starting practice should 

REGULARITY ^ ^ 

be the same all through the season. 
Do not have practice too soon after the meal time. Work 
must be exacted in all kinds of weather, as the day of the 
game may be just as bad as the practice afternoon, and the 
game must be played. The work will not hurt the men 
and they will become accustomed to playing in all kinds of 
weather. Care should be taken on bad days, however, that 
players do not get too warm, only to stand around and 
cool off quickly. Blankets or sweaters should be thrown 
around the men when they are not working. 

The meal hours should be regular and all the men 
should be present at the same time. This is a rule, the 
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breaking of which should not be tolerated for an instant. 
The same regularity should be observed in the hour at 
which the men retire at night and rise in the morning. 
Plenty of sleep is needed. The player should be methodical 
in all his habits. The men must not be permitted to smoke 
or use alcohol in any form. 

Cleanliness is important to the health 

CLEANLINESS r /rvi i-i.- w u 

of anyone. Ihe conditions in which 
football is played demand that every man take a bath after 
every practice is over. A good shower bath is the best 
and can be easily arranged. A long, hot bath should never 
be tsken, as it is weakening. A good rub with a coarse 
towel after the bath, followed by the training massage, will 
be of great aid to the men in getting into condition. The 
player's physical condition will be reflected in his high 
spirits after the day's work is over. 

Serious injuries should be attended 

INJURIES ^ , . \ r 4.U u 

to by a surgeon at once. A football 
player is as susceptible to injury as is any other well con- 
ditioned athlete, and his period of convalescence will be 
just as long. Prompt attention will save many days in 
the period of recuperation. 

It is also important that the minor injuries be carefully 
looked after by the trainer or coach, or they may result in 
more serious conditions. Recovery from small sprains and 
bruises can be facilitated by the application of hot towels, 
and this should be attended to immediately. Sprains can 
he protected by proper bandages. 

CLOTHING AND '^^^ playcrs should be provided with 

PROTECTION proper clothing for the game. Spec- 

ial padding is often necessary for some men. This is es- 
pecially true when there is a liability to injury in a weak 
knee or a weak collar bone. The wearing of clothes padded 
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in a proper manner will prevent many injuries which, while 
they may be trivial, would nevertheless retard the work of 
the player. 

The shoes must be kept well cleated, as the player 
should have a good footing. Nose guards are a source of 
annoyance and should not be worn. 

A training table should be provided 
TRAINING TABLE ^^^ ^jj ^^^ regulars and substitutes. 

The men are brought together through its influence and 
there are regular meal hours for all. The food of the men 
should be looked after closely by the trainer or coach. The 
modern training table should be an attractive place to the 
players. Thus they become anxious to be there, because 
of the plain, wholesome, well-cocked foods to be had. The 
training table should be the best place to board in the 
whole town. The bill of fare should be changed often, so 
that there will be no monotony. Pork, sweet-breads or pie 
should not be served. Coffee and tea must be given up. 
Nothing that has been prepared by frying should be found 
at the training table. What an array of good things is left ! 
THE MENTAL '^^^ mental training of the candidates 

TRAINING for the football team is as important 

as the cultivation of the physical side of the men. This 
must not be neglected, although it is often completely lost 
sight of. There should be some especial drill for those 
who learn slowly. The coach and trainer will be called 
upon to devise many different ways to impress certain facts 
on the different individuals. Each man will be impressed 
in a different manner. No two men can be told in exactly 
the same way with the desired result. The players must 
improve each day in their knowledge of the game, for at 
most there are but about ten weeks to learn the lessons that 
must be taught, and the time is too short for a leisurely 
course. 



DEVELOPMENT OF THE TEAM 

The first requisite to the development of a football team 
is a study of the entire season's campaign. The successful 
working plan of former elevens is not a safe rule in the 
preparation of a new team. Although the games may be 
])layed against the same old opponents, an entirely new set 
of problems will be presented for the coach to solve. These 
problems may spring up in the gradation of games on the 
schedule or in changes in the class or coaches of the rival 
•elevens, but the main problem is one of men. The coach 
must not only know the physical abilities of his players, but 
he must divine early in the season the character and traits 
of the men whom he will have to trust with important 
positions when the strain of late-season games taxes 
strength and training to their limits and calls out the re- 
serve forces of grit, original head work and moral stamina. 

Even in the mere mechanical drills, both the amount and 
kind of work depend upon the individual player. It is un- 
important whether any such thing as a team appears on the 
football field during the early practice. In fact, too much 
attention to team work too early in the season may ruin 
the opportunities to develop a good team later. If the coach 
or trainer will spend his entire time preparing each man, as 
a mechanic finishes up the separate parts of his creation 
before putting it together, the various positions can be 
fitted into each other in a short time, to make a smoothly 
running, accurate and strong football machine. 

In preparing these cogs of the football mechanism it is 
proper to have ideals, yet the materials ofifered for the con- 
struction of a football team are never all that are desired 
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and, as for ideals, seldom does even a single candidate on 
an entire team come up to the mark set in the coach's mind. 
There is constant danger that the existence in the mind of 
the coach of an ideal team may actually injure the eleven 
in actual process of development. To escape this difficulty 
the coach must continually remind himself of conditions, 
not fancies, and make the best possible out of the material 
at hand. One means to attafn this end is the constant 
habit of taking an inventory of the men. A study of abil- 
ities and weaknesses that develop from day to day, and the 
observation of peculiarities in build and temperament will 
quickly show how players can be better fitted into the team 
where their muscles and brains will count most in making it 
stronger. Very likely the final assignment of positions may 
not be the ones which the coach would best like to see the 
men playing, yet it makes a stronger machine. 

It is not the amount of football knowledge a player may 
have, but rather how much of the theory he possesses that 
can be put into practice, that wins games. 

If the practice is not interesting enough to burn an in- 
delible impression of every rudiment of football into the 
player's working knowledge, it is wasted. The coach can 
best instruct his men by putting on his football suit and il- 
lustrating exactly what he wants done, not only in funda- 
mentals, but in team play. Confidence of the members of 
the team, one in the other, and constant^interest in how each 
comrade is developing will in time form a team spirit, a 
factor quite as potent in carrying a pig-skin as an extra 
hundred pounds of muscle. The main requirement all the 
time is work — hard work — not the bruising kind, either, 
but such as develops and quickens the men. Along with 
this ambition to work, the player must have a goal, some 
such aim, for example, as to repeat each play a thousand 
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times in patient, daily practice, and never to repeat it, — no 
matter how old a story the play may become to him, — with- 
out doing better than before. Half-hearted repetitions are 
useless in football. 

THE FIRST WEEK TO TEN DAYS 

The time for the preparation of the individual parts of 
the team is the first week or ten days of training. Per- 
sistence and patience ought to show the general abilities of 
the men in this period and enable the coach to select very 
nearly the places they can play on the team. The earlier 
the choice of a team can be made, the greater will be its 
perfection in the season's height. This preparation period 
ought to be free from any work such as regular scrimmage, 
in which the men may be injured. To get into fair con- 
<lition should be the first general aim. Passing the ball, 
starting, kicking, catching and the work in squads of four, 
together with other work given under ^'Rudiments" in this 
"bock, will develop and harden players till their first scrim- 
mage is without danger. Still, even this same easy-going 
program of daily drills, unless carefully watchfed, can be 
pushed beyond the limits of the best team's endurance. 
The distribution of preliminary work is very like the plan 
of campaign — a matter of discovering the needs of the in- 
dividual. It is especially advisable to keep men who are 
slow on their feet working hard at starting practice and 
those who handle passes poorly busy at kicking and punting. 

PRACTICE IN KICKING 

The first two weeks of the season, before the stress of 
the real work begins, give a golden opportunity to discover 
invaluable punters, place kickers and goal kickers. The 
test way is to use, for a few days, the American idea of an 
•equal opportunity to everyone. The most likely candidates. 
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no matter how superficially unproinising some of them really 
appear, should then be selected for special kicking practice 
daily. Sometimes the best kicker develops where such 
ability was least expected. He may even be a veteran who 
has played seasons without discovering the power in his 
kicking toe. Great care is necessary that these men do not 
work too long. The early practice is designed entirely to 
learn form, for this quality, so hard to define because it is 
the most difficult part of kicking, is the key to both dis- 
tance and accurate direction. 

As soon as the good kickers begin to forge ahead,, 
practice should be concentrated into kicking from behind a 
scrimmage line, where all this work is done in the game. 
Men who can kick 70 yards in the open often cannot punt 
50 consistently while facing the charge of an opposing line. 
Not merely one, but three or four good men, should be de- 
veloped in the punting department. 

There is slill another indispensable set of kickers, whc^ 
need not necessarily be on the punting squad. They are 
the place-kickers. A drop kick or one from placement from 
the field may be the deciding factor in the hnportant game 
of the season. On the majority of football teams the best 
place kicker will not be a good punter, for usually the large 
men make the best place kicks. Also, they are likely to be 
in the best condition after the exhausting work required to* 
make a touchdown and therefore, having steadier nerves 
and muscles than light men, are more accurate. Further- 
more, a tall, heavy man makes his goal by the sheer weight 
behind the swing of his leg and is not compelled, Hke his 
lighter comrade, to disturb his aim by the hard swing of 
his toe against the ball. 
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INDIVIDUAL DRILLS 

To fill in every spare nook and cranny of the time be- 
tween the different periods of team instruction with drills 
which perefect the individual is not only a time-saving 
policy, but may often result in altering the fortunes of 
battle on some hard-fought field later on. One such drill 
which men must practice by themselves is the art of falling 
on or around the ball. An accurate style of launching the 
body at the ball, while it rolls on the ground, and of pinning 
it fast, will save many a fumble from becoming more 
serious when the time comes for the actual competition. 
The ends especially need to know this branch of the diving 
art. Every man on the squad has a few spare minutes 
which he can devote to this work under the eye of an assist- 
ant coach. These few minutes, if faithfully used through- 
out the season, will make the men proficient in a trick which 
requires infallible judgment of the eye and a quick leap. 
Work with the tackling dummy can be done in the same 
manner, although the dummy teaches no more than the 
form of a dive, while the effectiveness which makes the 
players a stone wall on defense can be learned only by 
tackling live, dodging runners. A particularly important 
phase of the tackling is daily work in sending the team 
down the field under punts. 

A group which requires small groups of players at 
a time is the charging machine. From five to ten minutes 
of this work daily, especially with the forwards, will effect- 
ually strengthen the straight-arm work of the linesmen, and 
will quicken the slow men until the entire line springs into 
action as one player. 
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FORMATIONS OF FOURS 

In the early season, before such a thing as a team exists, 
its place can be, to a great extent, filled by a division of all 
the material into squads of four. These are Httle, rudimen- 
tary teams consisting of a center, quarter back and two 
halves. All the men who appear fitted for center can play 
the position on these squads and the quarter back material 
can pass the ball. Every other position on the team will 
fit into the half back work of these squads of four. Of 
course, in this formation, the center learns just how to 
stand, how to pass the ball to the quar!:er and how to 
charge when passing it. It is also obvious that the quarter 
backs, especially if there are several likely candidates, could 
receive no better work. The three other men line up so 
quickly that the quarter back's practice is nearly doubled, 
while he can reel oflf signals for all ordinary plays until he 
is able to think far faster than an entire eleven could exe- 
cute his commands. He can use these backs for imaginary 
plunges through the line, as well as for runs around the end. 

But a still greater value of the squads of four is the 
benefit to the linesmen. In many a season which starts 
with doubtful prospect, the winning shake-up which gives 
the coach the title of ''Wizard" is nothing more than the 
application of the half back lessons, taught through the 
squad of four. The guards, tackles and ends receive as 
much benefit from playing the half back positions as the 
regular halves, for, first of all, this work increases the 
speed of every man. It is often good policy to place a fast 
and slow man together on a sq,uad, where, instead of re- 
tarding the speed of the fast man, the slow player develops 
as much ginger as his speedier companion. Wind and en- 
durance, which fit men for the strenuous work later on and 
which may even be the foundation for producing the fastest 
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eleven of the season, are certain products of this squad 
drill. The team which is picked from such preliminary 
formations has an entire set of linesmen, familiar with the 
duties of the hack field positions. 

The inevitable result of placing men with such training- 
on the line is to give the offense great variety of attack. 
Whenever these same linesmen, later in the season, are 
called back to carry the ball, they are at home. They know 
what to do and exactly how it should be done. These lines- 
men will thus be enabled to take their share of the offensive 
work off the shoulders of the backs, who, in many elevens, 
are required to do more than any man's strength can en- 
dure. Many linesmen will prove to be ground-gainers of 
the highest ability and effectiveness. Frequently the men 
playing in the line, though they may have been tried out, 
have not sufficient practice in ground-gaining tactics to be- 
come successes, whereas, had they received one-half the op- 
portunity of the backs in practice of advancing the ball, 
they would develop into offensive players even more valu- 
able than the regular occupants of the backfield positions. 

Even after linesmen prove to be of little use as ground- 
gainers, as some of them undoubtedly will, their training 
behind the scrimmage line will be of wonderful value in 
the performance of their regular duties. 

SIGNAL WORK 

The drill which makes an effective unit out of an 
eleven ; which enables it to strike fast and hard, time after 
time, as one man ; in short, the making of the football 
machine, is signal practice. To start together and stay to- 
gether is the first law of this drill. The plays here are run 
off much faster than in any game, since there is no neces- 
sity of waiting for the lining up of a defensive team. The 
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men learn to fall instantly into their proper places, to shift 
with mechanical precision at the quarter back's command, 
and when, by this process, enough plays have been graven 
on their minds, they will learn new formations as if by 
instinct. 

Two or three plays a day will not be too many. The 
rule of **hurry" must be universally applied. The slowest 
man must realize that he is holding back the play until he 
is in place and ready for action. Substitutes must be as 
thoroughly trained as the regulars in the positions they are 
expected to fill, for the entire eleven is no faster than its 
slowest member. The speed developed by the signal prac- 
tice is speed both of action and of thought. Without one 
of these qualities the possession of the other is a useless 
asset. 

INPIVIDUAL POSITIONS 

The work of each man in playing his position is shown 
in the chapters on Offense and Defense. As the season 
progresses, each individual should be studied, not only to 
discover his capabilities in his own position but to teach 
•where, on certain shifts of the play, he can be used to best 
benefit the team as a whole. Sometimes it is best for the 
team that an offensive half back should play a defensive 
end, while the offensive end plays defensive quar::er, half 
back or perhaps defensive full back. This study of in- 
dividuals will help make a team uniformly strong. Es- 
pecially on defense will it strengthen the weak points, wh^'ch, 
if not fortified, the opponents will be sure to discover. 

OFFENSE 

An offense can be finished only by scrimmage work. 
As early as the men are able to stand it, about one-quarter 
of each day's work ought to be devoted to scrimmage prac- 
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tice. The first two weeks of formation and signal drills 
are sufficient to put the men into condition for the rough 
wear of scrimmage. In completing an oflfense the coach 
must not only give every man on the team a thorough pre- 
liminary drill in oflFensive tactics, but, if he hopes for a 
strong, varied attack, he must allow each man a thorough 
trial in carrying the ball during actual scrimmages. 

No rules can be laid down for building up an oflFense. 
The attack will never be alike in any two years, unless the 
very same men compose the team. The peculiarities of the 
men will determine how the attack should be arranged. 
Games cannot be won without a strong, consistent oflFense, 
yet the time devoted to its development will be compara- 
tively little in some years, while in others it will remain 
the all-important problem up to the very end of the season. 
It is poor policy to interrupt the work of two scrimmaging 
elevens solely to correct individual faults. Remember these 
lessons and impress them upon the football candidate at 
some other time. 

DEFENSE 

Too. often the time devoted to defense during a season is 
all too short. Frequently teams do not have a full second 
eleven on the gridiron and in many colleges there is never 
a complete reserve team at any time during the year. But, 
even without stopping the rushes of an oflfensive eleven, 
much can be learned in drills at tackling, charging and 
breaking through. When a full quota is not available, these 
drills can be made quite thorough by the use of smaller 
opposing squads, corresponding very nearly to the squad 
of four formations. A special defensive drill for kicks, 
punts and blocking place kicks should occupy at least a 
quarter of each day's practice. In the defensive instruction, 
as on oflfense, the faults of the individuals, in nearly all 
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instances, are best corrected in private, either after the 
practice or early next day. 

ASSISTANTS 

"Too many cocks spoil the hroth" in football as in any 
other realm of endeavor, and the problem of assistant 
coaches is a very serious matter. Assistants are invaluable 
if rightly used, but if they are not they will ruin the best 
team. The one principle never to be forgotten in 
portioning out the assistant's work is that no player shall 
have the style of his coaching changed during the season. 
The assistants should never be permitted to coach the reg- 
ulars. One man ought to have complete charge of that, 
or, if a staff of coaches has the regular team in ha<nd, then 
the work should be so divided that the man who coaches 
the forwards has entire charge of the linesmen ; the head 
coach of the ends should be absolute in his position, and 
the opinion of the coach for the backs should be final in 
his department. 

Early in the season the coach should study and decide 
on the best style for coaching each player, and then stick 
to it. 

It is well to have the assistant coach keep the reserve 
team in shape for scrimmage with the regulars, for the 
individualities of his coaching will make the plays of his 
eleven a little different from that of the first team and will 
furnish the regulars, in a measure, an opponent whose style 
they do not know, which they must solve while in action. 
Some of the very best assistants are veteran players who 
are either still in college or are residents of the college town. 



THE EVENING'S WORK 

How often do we see a team continually making the 
same mistakes in game after game! Mistakes in general- 
ship, mistakes in the work of the individuals show them- 
selves with a frequency that is almost inexplicable. 

Often the apportionment of the work among the in- 
dividuals has been poorly done and advantage has not been 
taken in the games of the opportunities given under the 
rules, such as carrying the ball out of bounds when being 
downed near the sideline, or touching the ball as it is about 
to roll out of bounds on a punt and making the opponents 
take it for scrimmage within a yard of the sideline, instead 
of being permitted to carry it in for 15 yards. Many 
other instances could be noted in which similar cases of 
poor teaching crop out in the work of an eleven. 

To remedy such faults should be the earnest aim of 
the coach, and he should lose no opportunity. 

All or nearly all the schools and colleges which support 
-football teams have a training table where the players as- 
semble at meal time. Every evening after dinner is fin- 
ished at least 30 minutes should be spent in conversation 
that has a direct bearing on the preparation of the men for 
their duties in the field. This time is usually wasted if the 
players leave training quarters immediately after the meal 
is finished. It can be made of much benefit to the men, 
however, and at the samiC time will not interfere to any 
appreciable extent with their study hours. 

It is well that the work of each evening be systematized. 
The great benefit to be derived from what is advised in this 
chapter is that the players themselves are required to do 
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much of the thinking". In thinking over the game with the 
idea of criticising it, the men will be much impressed and 
better prepared for the future. 

MONDAY 

On Monday evening the coach should require each of 
the men at the training quarters to present two written 
criticisms of the game played the Saturday before, the 
statements to bring out the mistakes that were made and 
the remedies which should be applied in particular instances. 

The field for review should consist of the mistakes made 
by the individuals, the mistakes in team play and the man- 
ner and spirit in which the game was played. Opportunities 
lost when particular conditions presented themselves in the 
game, and the failure of the team to properly benefit by the 
mistakes of the opponents and their weaknesses can thus 
be indelibly impressed on the minds of the football pupils. 

The coach or trainer can read these suggestions and 
comment on their correctness or fallacy. Also he may 
add to the criticisms other good and helpful suggestions 
and urge all to avoid in the future the mistakes mentioned. 
It is one of the most practical lessons possible, outside of 
the actual game itself, that can be brought to the attention 
of the player. 

The rules are generalizations which must be mas ered, 
but queer conditions arise in every game, and no book has 
ever been written which covers these varied circumstances. 
Furthermore, no book can be written which will be able 
to state just what will come up through the progress of a 
game. 

It is in correcting the mistakes of the past that hopes 
rest for a better future, and the Monday evening half -hour 
can be made one of great profit. It is, as well, a half-hour 
of actual pleasure to the earnest football player. 
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TUESDAY 

Every training quarters should be equipped with a 
blackboard. It is easy to have regular gridiron lines paint- 
ed on the board, which can be used to advantage to illustrate 
plays and to discuss the problems that present themselves 
for solution in the different parts of the field. 

Ideal situations may be presented or complicated con- 
ditions marked out, and the player can be tested in the 
facility with which he grasps the imaginary plays, as well 
as the accuracy with which he solves the problems thus 
presented. Football makes players think, and the black- 
board affords a method more realistic than mere dreamy 
questionings. It lends interest to the general work, es- 
pecially during the player's early experience. 

The work having been arranged beforehand, only 15 or 
20 minutes will be required for the actual blackboard illus- 
trations and the balance of the time can be spent in sing- 
ing, talking and joking. 

WEDNESDAY 

The average football player is lacking in accurate know- 
ledge of the football rules. It is very important that every 
man should know the rules and know them instantly. The 
opportunity to take advantage of them on the field of play 
will not last always. The player does not often have time 
to hesitate. 

There is no better way for the men to gain a proper 
knowledge of the rules than by instituting a quiz on them 
at least once a week. The players themselves should each 
be required to present two questions on the rules every 
Wednesday evening. These questions should be signed and 
read at the Wednesday evening meeting. 

Rules are nothing but football laws which must be 
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obeyed. The practitioner in court who can quickly inter- 
pret a law bearing on the case that is being tried has an 
instant advantage over his slower opponent who is, for the 
moment, mystified. Correspondingly, no man can be a 
great football player unless he is an adept at the rules of 
the game. 

Urge the men at the next "Rule Quiz" to bring out 
some new feature under the rules. The player, in looking 
up and preparing these questions, will become thoroughly 
conversant with all the rules. This, together with what 
each man brings out at the weekly conference, should leave 
nothing unnoticed, down to the obscurest section of the 
laws that govern the game. 

THURSDAY 

On Thursday evening especial attention can be given 
to the work of the captain and quarter back of the team. 
This should consist of talks and questions on plays and 
generalship. Above all others, these men should know the 
rules correctly and perfectly. 

Written questions and answers may be taken up early 
in the season, but later the work should be oral, as the 
men must learn to know the rules and just what commands 
to give instantly in the games. 

The character of the questions should be such as will 
meet the needs of the men who are being developed. This 
can easily be done by watching the men in their work both 
in practice and in games. No two football players are ex- 
actly alike. Much less can two complete elevens be found 
with identical team characteristics. The captain and quar- 
ter back must study the individuality of every man on the 
team and must know just what he can do. A yard is a 
long distance when it stretches between the ball and the 
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opponents' goal on the third down, and it requires general- 
ship to direct the play so that those three feet of space can 
be negotiated. To know when and how to make the best 
possible use of the material at hand is to solve a big 
problem. 

FRIDAY 

It is well to spend Friday evening in singing and amuse- 
ments and thus keep up the spirits of the men by varying 
the monotony of the regular weekly routine. The coach 
should aim to make the evening as pleasant as he can. It 
is the night before the game. The minds of the men 
should be taken off the contest that is due for the morrow. 
Young players are anxious enough without the continual 
reminders of which they have been the recipients all the 
week, and the "Night Before" should be devoted to a good 
rest. 

The spirits of the men have probably been brought to 
a high and intense pitch by the work of the week and they 
should be allowed lo enter the contest with fresh, rather 
than fatigued minds. 

SATURDAY 

It is well on the evening after the game that the men 
be given absolute freedom from any thought of the contest 
just ended. They have probably earned a rest and should 
be permitted to depart or remain as they choose. Monday 
evening is time enough to talk over the game which took 
place, and the men will then have had opportunity to ab- 
sorb more thoroughly the situations which were presented 
during the Saturday afternoon. 

On the whole, these evening hours cement the team 
man to man. The associations make them better acquainted. 
They become chums and jolly fellows who can and will 
play football of the best sort. 



REQUIREMENTS OF THE INDIVIDUAL 

The attainment of individual perfection is as impossible 
in football as in anything else, for absolute faultlessness 
does not exist in the human being. Nevertheless, a young 
fellow who is ambitious in athletics and who tries hard to 
outstrip others in the competition for football honors can 
greatly improve himself in the requirements of the in- 
dividual. The fellow who has gone through the proper 
training honestly and courageously cannot but be a better 
man mentally and physically. 

In the first place, a football player absolutely must be 
physically strong and rugged. The game gives no place 
for the weak and faint-hearted. It demands the stout and 
the brave. A large majority of young men are physically 
able to start. Out of the many who can with consistent 
training improve their bodies, only a few will do so. If 
you are with the majority in the first instance, start out 
with the motto, "I will," and you will succeed in the end. 

STRENGTH AND ^ Small man may be just as valuable 

BRAVERY a member of the team as the largest one 

on the eleven. Size is a good asset if the liabilities of other 
requirements do not offset it and leave a balance on the 
wrong side. Goliath was a big and mighty man but David 
was more than a match for him. There is hardly a "big 
team" which does not have some member who tips the 
scales somewhere around the 150-pound mark but who has 
won his place because he has made himself strong and 
courageous and is not afraid to perform the duties outlined 
for him. 
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Next to strens1:h and bravery, the es- 

SPEED 

sential requirement is speed. A slow 
man has no place in the game. Quickness may be acquired 
just as strength may be developed. It is the jump on the 
other fellow that counts, and any player of a team who does 
not start his part with the rest of the formation at the 
proper instant may easily upset the entire play and spoil 
what otherwise would have been a good gain. Many peo- 
ple wonder why a team runs up and down the field, going 
through formations for hours during practice, with no op- 
ponents to stop them. It is to perfect speed as well as to 
acquire a knowledge of the signals and formations. A fast 
working team will always defeat a slow-running eleven. 

A football player must be a man not 

ENDURANCE ., 1 . j • j a 

easily exhausted or mjured. A game is 
not a severe strain on a man who is physically fit, because 
proper training has put him into such condition that he can 
speedily regain the loss caused by the tax on his strength. 
Taking out time for exhaustion or injury is giving the 
other side just as much rest and may be just what the op- 
ponents need. Other things being equal, the team with 
the endurance will wear down the opponents, and many a 
championship has been decided in the last few minutes of 
the srame. 

This term, originally slang, but which 
has now become a word of general 
adoption, includes courage, grit and determination. These 
elements are absolutely essential to the successful player. 
Bravery, daring, firmness, resolution and unwavering de- 
cision '*to do" are the factors which go to make the football 
player. The one who weakens or hesitates about tackling 
the opposing player running with the ball, even if that 
runner should happen to be the hardest man in the world 
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to stop, will never make a football player. Football is not 
tag, and, no matter if the tackier does put his hand on the 
runner, the latter is not going to quit if he is a real football 
player. The runner must have the determination to get 
away and keep on advancing the ball and the tackier must 
have the firm resolution that his opponent must not be 
allowed to go a step further. 

JUDGMENT AND ^^ Y^^ ^^^ ambitious to succeed in foot- 

VERSATiLiTV ball do uot be a machine player, but 

sum up every new situation and adapt yourself to it. Do 
not play your individual position the same way all the time. 
Vary your style and go at your man differently in each 
scrimmage. Out of the thousands and thousands of games 
that have been played there are never two exactly alike. 
Football affords more complications than chess and does 
not give the player nearly so much time to ponder. Judg- 
ment must be quick and accurate and the man who has a 
faculty of instantly adapting himself to a situation which 
suddenly presents itself is the man who makes a valuable 
member of the team. Conditions constantly arise in a foot- 
ball game which a player has never met before. In such 
a situation he has no time to go home and figure it out 
like a mathematical problem ; he must act instantly, as would 
a colonel of a regiment suddenly surprised by an enemy. 
The ability to get out of a bad predicament or to keep the 
opponent from escaping, by a piece of strategy, when he 
gets into straits, is one of the essentials of a football player. 

After all, a football team is but a small 
army and the discipline must be just as 
rigid as if something even more important than the mere 
winning or losing of a game were at stake. Orders must 
be obeyed unquestioningly after the team is on the field. 
The soldier who refuses to follow the mandates of his com- 
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manding officer is court-martialed, and the quicker the team 
gets rid of a member who willfully refuses to obey in- 
structions, the better it is for the team. Rules for training, 
practice and play must be strictly adhered to if the team 
is to be a successful one. 

In a certain sense a player must lose his 

SACRIFICE 

individuality and make himself a com- 
ponent member of his team. With the proper spirit of 
sacrifice in all its members, the team becomes harmonious. 
No man sinks more of his individuality than another, and 
any man who is to become a football player must be willing 
to sacrifice as much as any of his comrades. A young man 
may think that he is being deprived of so-called pleasures 
when he submits to the training rules necessary to make 
him a football player, but, as has been fully explained else- 
where, nothirtg is taken away from him that would do him 
any good. In football training he is simply following out 
directions which the best physicians in the land would ad- 
vise as the proper method of living. Hence it ought not to 
be considered a sacrifice. Anything a man absolutely needs 
should be given him. The subtraction of necessities would 
be a sacrifice. The elimination of luxuries and pleasures is 
one that helps to build men up, not tear them down. 

This would seem an almost unnecessary 

CONTROL OF TEHPER , t. j j j.\^' 1 u 4. 

sub-head under this general chapter. 
It cannot but be admitted that the man who loses his head 
in a game is the man who will probably lose the game at 
a critical moment. It often occurs that an opponent makes 
use of a proficiency in sly banter for the very purpose of 
getting the other fellow "going." While tactics of this 
sort are not ideal in football, they are often presented in 
the general problem that the player meets. People on the 
sidelines do not appreciate the continual struggle going on 
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in the individual player to control himself. To conquer an 
inclination to "get even'' is a manly victory. If the reso- 
lution to accomplish this is fulfilled in the first game, it 
comes easier in the next contest, until it finally becomes sec- 
ond nature not to get '^rattled." Nothing is better prepara- 
tion for a young man to meet the plays on life's real grid- 
iron without "losing his head." 

No man ever made a success of any- 

SPIRIT 

thing unless his heart was in it. The 
wall street magnate loves his game on the stock exchange. 
The merchant king is inspired with a devotion to business. 
The great politician would go insane if it were not for his 
world of excitement and the opportunity which his field 
affords to give vent to his hobby. No lawyer or doctor 
ever approached the top of the ladder in his profession who 
did not have an enthusiasm in himself, constantly urging 
him higher. Likewise, no man can be a football player 
who does not love the game. Half-heartedness or lack of 
earnestness will eliminate any man from a football team. 
The love of the game must be genuine. It is not devotion 
to a fad that makes men play football ; it is because they 
enjoy their struggle. 

A prominent factor of success is the loyalty that the 
player must feel to his university or college. It is the in- 
spiration that makes him do his utmost for the success of 
the team. His own individuality should be entirely sunken 
in what will redound most to the good of his Alma Mater. 
It is the spirit of loyalty and enthusiasm for the general 
cause that has made the American soldiers successful on 
so many battle-fields, and to this sentiment is due the suc- 
cessive victories of the Japanese over the Russians. The 
fire of loyalty is the greatest influence to animate a man in 
football as well as in any other form of competition. 
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QENERAL KNOWL. Lastly, the aspirant must master all the 
EDae OF THE QAMB fundamentals of the game. The man 
who cannot start, catch, pass, tackle, block and interfere 
is not a real football player. There is no telling at what 
moment he may be called upon to use his versatility to 
save or to win the game. A championship contest may eas- 
ily depend on whether one individual can catch a punt, 
tackle a runner, block an opposing player or interfere 
properly for his own team mate. 

The requirements of the individual may seem numerous, 
but they are important, and the man who comes nearest 
to these ideals is the one who is going to make the greatest 
player. 




Illustrating how to plunge through the hn 



SIGNALS 

Signals in football enable a field captain to transmit his 
orders to his team in terms unintelligible to the opponents. 
The signalled commands are given in three ways: By 
signs, letters and numbers. At present, however, the num- 
ber signals are most generally employed. 

Whatever the system, it must primarily be plain and 
simple. It is, of course, absolutely necessary that the oppos- 
ing team be unable to interpret the code employed. Still, 
this is a difficulty easily surmounted, for, when a team is 
executing plays with proper rapidity, the opponents do not 
have much time to think about signals other than their own 
which may be in use to assist them in stopping the attack. 
However, since the interpretation of signals is always 
possible to occur, and since the offensive team is very much 
weakened by the belief that its signals are known or likely 
to become known, an arrangement can easily be agreed 
upon for a change of the whole code, through the use of 
a new key nunnber. Simple systems, too, allow such 
changes to be more easily made than do complicated ones. 

The most important result of a system of simple signals 
is the rapidity with which it enables a team to play the 
game. The simplicity of the code should always be such 
that every member of the team can quickly grasp the mean- 
ing. Complicated signals necessarily make a team slow. 
Not only does a quarter find it difficult to accurately and 
quickly call the plays, but the men themselves will also 
have trouble in carrying out the complex commands. To 
secure quickness and smoothness of play it is imperative, 
even with the plainest signals, that each man on the team 
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shall thoroughly know and understand each command and 
be able to respond as readily, as he would to his own name 
and with just as little thought. 

The men must be constantly drilled until the signals 
become a part of their very being. They must be so 
familiar with the entire code that there is no conscious men- 
tal action in connecting the signal with the play it calls for 
and the part they are to take in it. When the command 
is given each man should be ready instantly to start doing 
his work. Practically no time should elapse between the 
calling of the command and the comprehension by every 
member of the eleven of the play indicated. Not until the 
time that a team can grasp the plays instantly will it be 
able to play with machine-like quickness and precision and 
reach a stage of effectiveness otherwise impossible. 

Since the quarter must start every play, it is best that it 
originate in his own mind and be signalled to the rest of 
the team by him and by no one else. Both theory and ex- 
perience teach that a team can play faster if the quarter 
runs the game than if some other member is in charge. 

Signals should never be drawled out slowly. They 
should be given in a clear-cut, snappy tone of voice. A 
team will always be much affected by the way in which a 
quarter calls his signals. One who is slow in this respect 
will have a slow-moving team behind him, while one who 
calls out his commands with a vigorous, decisive ring will 
find these same qualities imaged in the performance of his 
men in the succeeding plays. 

The quarter should, as a rule, call a signal but once. 
Such a practice will find every man of the team alert to 
catch it as soon as it is given. When the signals are 
habitually repeated the team will soon become careless about 
catching the command the first time it is given, relying on 
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the repetition, which accordingly becomes a very pernicious 
practice as, of necessity, the offense must wait until the sig- 
nal is reiterated. 

Sequence plays are a series of formations coming in 
a pre-arranged order and called for by one signal, which 
tells the players what series is to be used. They should not 
be used repeatedly in a game, because it is impossible to 
tell what results any one play may produce, while the se- 
quence is likely to include plays with which the team finds 
it impossible to make headway against the opponents. Se- 
quences can often be used to advantage, however, especially 
at the start of a game, for the purpose of speeding up the 
attack and sweeping the opponents off their feet before they 
realize what is happening. Again, a series is sometimes 
valuable when the cheering is at its highest, with the play 
near the sideline and the commands of the quarter back 
more difficult for his men to hear. 

In arranging sequence plays attention should always be 
given to the possession of a series which can be used in 
each distinct part of the field, one near the sideline, one in 
the center of the field and one near the goal line of the 
opponents. Only plays that are good and sure ground- 
gainers should be employed in the sequence, and no series 
should include over four or five plays. 

The following is an easy and practical set of signals: 
Let each play be numbered, one number only being needed 
to give the men their cue. Number the first play "five," the 
next "six," and so on. For example, let "five" and "six" 
represent the play that will send the respective half backs 
straight into the line from their regular positions. All 
even numbers will call for plays that go to the left of center, 
while all odd numbers call for attack on the right. The re- 
verse, of course, is just as effective. Then continue to 
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number the plays as follows: *'Seven," full back buck on 
the right of center; *'eight/' full back to the left of center, 
and so on, to include all the varieties of attack that the 
team may learn all through the season. 

The following illustrates how the plan may be used: 

"Three" — Left half cross-bucks outside right tackle. 

'*Four" — Right half cross-bucks outside left tackle. 

"Five" — Right half straight ahead. 

"Six"— Left half straight ahead. 

"Seven" — Full back bucks center on the right. 

"Eight" — Full back bucks center on the left. 

"Nine" — Left tackle around through right tackle from 
regular position. 

''Ten" — Right tackle around through left tackle from 
regular position. 

"Eleven" — I^eft half back cross-bucks outside of right 
tackle with left tackle back. 

"Twelve" — Right half cross-bucks outside of left tackle 
with right tackle back. 

The tackle-back formation on the right can be called 
^'formation A;" tackle-back on the left Can be called **form- 
ation B," and so on for each of the other formations desired. 

Formation signals, calling for changes from the regular 
positions, should be called before the men line up for the 
play after the preceding down. This saves much time, and 
there is no excuse for the quarter's permitting the men to 
take their regular places only to change from one position 
into another before the play can be started. 

The numbers 20, 30, 40, 50, 60, 70, 80, 90, and other 
multiples of ten should never be actual signal numbers, as 
their use will interfere with the intelligibility of the signals, 
from the ambiguity which might arise in the game. 
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The calling of the working signal may be guarded in 
different ways. For instance, it may be the second number 
called in the series by the quarter back. In such a case, 
"i I- (7) -9-8" would call for play No. 7, which is the full 
back through on right of center. Again, "7-(3)-i8-4" 
would send the left half back cross-bucking outside of right 
tackle. Both of these plays are shown in the accompanying 
diagram. 

If the quarter comes to suspect his signs have been noted 
by the opponents, he can readily change the real signal 
number to the third or even the first number which he calls 
out. With this added precaution it becomes practically im- 
possible for an enemy to maintain a knowledge of the 
signals to an extent which will assist in pre-determining 
the direction of the plays. 
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Another code of signals, the basic principle of which is 
in common use, is as follows : 
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It will be noticed in this diagram that the men are all 
numbered, those on the left side of the line being odd 
while those on the right are even numbers. There are also 
numbers 13, 14, 7 and 8, which do not represent men but 
are necessary to show the point of attack. The point of at- 
tack will sometimes be the number of the player occupying 
the position indicated, but in this instance will represent 
the hole or position just outside the player. 

Suppose that the left half back is to carry the ball be- 
tween left guard and left tackle, the signal given will be 
*'i2-(io-5)-4. (See diagram.) The second number given 

is 10, the number of the left half back. The third number, 
5, it that of the left guard and the play is therefore an at- 
tack outside of the man playing the position of the third 
number given. 

In the same way the signal "i8-(i2-i3)-6" directs the 
right half back to carry the ball around position 13, which 
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is outside of the opposing end. The signal "6-(3-4)-8'' ac- 
cordingly means that the left tackle is to carry the ball 
around from his position through tackle. Similarly, "12- 
( 1 1-7) -6" indicates that the full back is to buck the center 
on the left side, while "i8-(ii-8)-4" would call for a 
center buck on the right side. 

It is necessary to use in connection with such a system 
of signals a series of formation commands. "Formation A" 
would thus represent a tackle-back play as seen in the fol- 
lowing diagram : 



o 
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From this formation the signal "8- (10-2) -4" might be 
given, which would send the left half back with the ball 
just outside the right end position, while "7- (3-6) -9-1 1" 
would mean that the left tackle is to carry the ball straight 
ahead between right guard and right tackle. 

From these illustrations it can easily be seen how any 
number of plays and formations can be worked out from 
this system. 



TEAM PLAY 

The evolution of football from the crude form in which 
the game began to the present stage of perfection it has 
attained rests almost entirely on the development of team 
play. Where originally one man, relying almost entirely 
on his own efforts, bore the brunt of his own particular 
play, whether offensive or defensive, now the efforts of 
ten others are also exerted to the same end for which he 
is working. 

The players of the old school, mighty men though they 
were, and equal, beyond a doubt, in individual ability to 
the men who are playing the game today, would be helpless 
when confronted with the systematized attack and defense 
of an eleven with anything like their natural ability, coached 
in the finer points of the game which have been evolved by 
the football students of modern times. 

To the perfection of team play, which has become neces- 
sary in a successful eleven of the present day, is due, no 
doubt, the tremendous strides which the game has made in 
popularity. The spectator who appreciates the finer points 
of the game glories in an eleven which works together, and 
the members of the team themselves are welded into closer 
harmony by the feeling of mutual obligation which the team 
play brings with it. The confidence that is felt by the man 
chosen to bear the brunt of the play, when he knows that 
his comrades will be there to help him, each in his as- 
signed place, contributes to the efforts of an eleven the 
ideal feeling of team spirit and makes each game increasing- 
ly attractive to those who participate in the play on the 
field. 
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To strengthen the impression in the mind of each of 
his ten comrades that he himself may be reHed on to do 
his part should form the foremost endeavor of every mem- 
ber of the team. He must show the others that, when the 
emergency comes, as it does come in every play, he is doing 
his duty. With such zeal firmly instilled in the mind of 
each man, football reaches its highest state of perfection. 

The center and guards must enter upon their task in 
each game with a unified purpose. To take care of one's 
immediate opponent should not be the sole aim of each 
man. He should, in addition, be able and anxious to ex- 
tend to his comrades the aid which they may need. Should 
one of the opposing trio stand out above the others as 
a dangerous man, two men should combine their efforts 
that he may be taken care of, instead of shifting the entire 
responsibility on his immediate team mate. The same re- 
lations should exist between the tackles and the ends. The 
backs must return, to their utmost ability, the protection 
which they are receiving from their line, by a combined 
aggressiveness on attack and a support on defense that will 
make the members of the line confident that their efforts 
are not in vain. 

Each man must be on the alert to discover instantly 
any hint regarding the enemy's tactics which may be of 
benefit to his own side. The eyes of the captain cannot be 
everywhere at once and often a shift in the position of one 
of the opponents, a tendency to precede a play by a glance, 
a false start or some other indication, unseen by the rest, 
may give a premonition which, if immediately communi- 
cated by signal, may prove of inestimable value. 

On offense, team play has developed along the lines of 
interference and helping the runner. As soon as a play is 
called each man should be ready to fulfill one certain pur- 
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pose. If in the line, he must block his man long enough 
to make sure that the opponent cannot break through and 
spoil the play before it has gotten fairly started. Then he 
must place himself, if possible, ahead of the play, where 
he will be in a position to help the runner, either by ward- 
ing off tacklers or assisting him to shake off men who may 
be in the act of bringing him down. 

If a back or a member of the attacking column, the 
player should not confine his efforts to warding off from 
the runner the man whom he is there to care for. He 
should do this, of course, and after it is done, should en- 
deavor to rejoin the runner in his course down the field, 
there to take care of further attack, thus making an even 
longer gain possible. 

If the runner, he should be calculating with lightning 

speed the openings which are being made for him by his 

interference. When he has passed in safety the first line 

of defense he must study how best to avail himself of the 

interference that remains, slowing down, if necessary, to 

allow one of his comrades to fall into place, or charging 

intrepidly at the least thoroughly guarded point, should his 

efforts be unassisted and there be no prospect of reinforce- 
ments. 

There is no feature of football more beautiful than a 
long run in circumstances like these. The rush of the at- 
tacking phalanx against the rampart of bone and brawn ; 
the melting away of the interference as it disposes of the 
men in the path of the runner; the emerging of the man 
with the ball into the open field and the judgment which he 
exercises, combined with his own strength and speed, call 
for the very highest ability. 

In an instant the good player will take an inventory of 
the situation. Far out from the line of scrimmage, running 
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to his aid, he perceives one of his comrades. In front of 
him, charging with outstretched arms, is a hostile tackier. 
A dodge, and the foe misses his clutch by an inch. The 
•time is short but the interferer is now close up. Ahead is 
another rnember of the opposing team. The runner, his 
plan formed, slows down, circles a bit, and has acquired a 
comrade to help him. Combined they charge the approach- 
ing enemy. While the interferer blocks his man the runner 
circles once more. It may now be a clear field to a touch- 
down that he sees before him. Only his own speed is 
necessary in this case to keep him ahead of the pursuing 
members of the opposing team. It is team play that has 
made it possible. 

How many times it occurs that, when the line has been 
successfully assaulted and a runner penetrates into the 
enemy's territory, one of his comrades who has also broken 
through is able to grasp the man with the ball and carry 
him out of the arms of the tacklers into the enemy's coun- 
try still further! It is team play. 

While the development of modern team play is more 
plainly evident in attack than defense, the latter department 
of the game has also been greatly improved by the dis- 
covery of methods through which combinations can be 
made to offset the efforts of a systematic attack. Es- 
pecially when a play is hinted at in advance, as is in- 
variably the case when a kick is to be made, combination 
of forces at one point may result in a counter attack which 
will nullify the plan. Some member of the line may be 
pushed through by his comrades right into the path of a 
play, or the point at which an attack is directed may be 
suddenly strengthened in order to meet it successfully. 
It is team play again. 

Even in the kicking department, which still remains the 
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closest approach to individual effort retained by the game 
in its advanced stage, team play is always prominent. Of 
what use is a competent kicker unless he receives an ac- 
curate pass from his center? His best efforts may be un- 
availing, for he may never be able to get the ball away. 
Even when successfully kicked, the ball may be brought 
back by the opponents to a distance which may nullify the 
value of the effort, unless the other members of the kicker's 
team are able to tell in advance the direction in which the 
ball is to be sent, the distance and height designed for its 
flight and the other data necessary to guide them swiftly 
down the field to recover its possession, if possible, and, if 
not, to tackle the man who has caught the ball, before he 
is able to bring it back any appreciable distance. Once 
more, this is team work. 

Eleven men make up a football team now, as in the 
early days of the game, but modern requirements make 
it necessary that these eleven men play constantly to one 
end. If one of them lags, errs or is inefficient, it is almost 
impossible for the others to get results, no matter how well 
directed may be their efforts. Individual strength, wit^ 
courage and agility must be there, but they must weld 
themselves into a chain that makes every advantage pos- 
sessed by one of the members of the eleven a common asset 
— one that is used to its utmost and on every possible op- 
portunity. For the last time, it is team play and only tean> 
play that will yield success, and no eleven can get along,- 
without it. 



PHOTOGRAPHS OF FORflATIONS AND 

DIAGRAMS OF PLAYS 

The following pictures and diagrams are used to illus- 
trate just how to execute the various plays given. The 
pictures show the formations and the exact positions each 
individual should assume. By consulting this the player 
can tell just where to line up in his proper place; the men 
are lettered so each player can tell just where he should be. 
The diagrams following each illustration show how to ex- 
ecute the different plays from that same formation. The 
positions of the men in the diagrams are lettered just like 
the men lined up in the formation. The plays given are for 
one side of the line only — they can all be worked on the op- 
posite side just as well. The diagrams show just where 
each man should go in each play, and the reading under the 
diagram tells him just what he should do. An explanation 
of the diagram is as follows: 

The square always represents the center. 
The other men are represented by circles. 
The solid black circle is the player to carry 

the ball. 
A solid double line shows the course the 

runr.er should go. 
A single solid line is the direction of the men 
in the interference who are ahead of the 
runner. 
_^_^ A single dotted line is the path that should 

' be followed by the men who are to help 

the runner from the side or from behind. 
A double dotted line represents the ball as 
:r::::: passed by a toss. 

^_^__ A single solid line from one player to another 

means that the ball is passed by being 
handed. 
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Regular Formation — Full Back Plunge Through Center. 



This is the quick mass play on right of center. 
Center blocks opposing center to left. 
Left Guard helps throw opposing center to left. 
Right Guard blocks opposing guard out to right. 
Left Tackle breaks through and cuts off opposing half 

back and assists runner. 
Right Tackle assists in throwing opposing left guard out. 
Left End comes around quickly and pushes from behind. 
Right End blocks opposing tackle out and goes through 

and assists the runner. 
Quarter Back passes ball to full back, then helps hold him 

up and carry him forward. 
Left Half Back assists runner on the left hip. 
Right Half Back assists runner on right hip. 
Full Back takes ball and goes in low and hard to keep feet 

as long as possible. 
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Regular Formation — Right Half Back Straight Ahead 

Through Right Tackle. 



This is a quick opening play and should strike almost 
at the position occupied by offensive right tackle. 
Center blocks his man to the left. 

Left Guard assists in throwing opposing center to the left. 
Right Guard blocks opposing left guard to the left. 
Left Tackle breaks through behind opposing line, cuts off 

full back and assists runner. 
Right Tackle assists in blocking opposing left guard to 

the left. 
Left End comes around and assists runner from behind. 
Right End blocks opposing tackle out. 
Quarter Back helps hold the runner up and carries him 

forward. 
Left Half Back assists the runner on the left hip. 
Right Half Back receives the ball from the quarter by a 

toss and plunges low into the line. 
Full Back assists the runner on right hip. 
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Regular Formation — Full Back Mass on Right Tackle. 



This play is in the nature of a revolving mass on tackle. 

Center blocks opponent to left. 

Left Guard goes through, cuts off reinforcements and as- 
sists the runner. 

Right Guard blocks opponent to left. 

Left Tackle comes around quickly and assists the full back 
on the left hip. 

Right Tackle assists in blocking opposing guard to left. 

Left End follows around and pushes from the rear. 

Right End blocks opposing tackle out. 

Quarter Back helps carry the runner from the inside. 

Left Half Back assists the runner on the right hip. 

Right Half Back goes ahead of the runner and assists the 
right end in blocking the right tackle out. 

Full Back carries the ball. 
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Regular Formation — Left Half Back Cross Buck Outside 

of Right Tackle. 

This is in the nature of a quick driving play directly 

over the position occupied by the defensive right end. 

Center blocks opponent to left. 

Left Guard goes through, cuts off reinforcements and as- 
sists the runner. 

Right Guard blocks the opponent to left. 

Left Tackle comes around and assists the runner by his 
interference. 

Right Tackle blocks opposing guard and assists in check- 
ing opposing tackle. 

Left End comes around quickly, watching for a fumble and 
carries runner forward when tackled. 

Right End boxes opposing tackle. 

Quarter Back passes ball to left half on the run, keeping 
ahead of him for interference. 

Left Half Back is the runner. 

Right Half Back goes forward quickly and blocks opposing 
back in toward tackle. 

Full Back blocks opposing end out. 
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Regular Formation — Left Tackle Around Through 

Right Tackle. 

This play should not be attempted on a wet field. 
Center blocks opponent to left. 
Left Guard goes through, cuts off reinforcements. 
Right Guard blocks opponent to left. 
Left Tackle leaves position quickly, swings close around 

quarter, who hands him the ball, and strikes the opening 

between tackle and his own right end. 
Right Tackle blocks opposing guard in. 
Left End follows and assists the tackle from the rear. 
Right End blocks opposing tackle out. 
Quarter Back assists the runner on the left side, keeping 

him on his feet and carrying him forward. 
Left Half Back pushes from behind. 
Right Half Back goes ahead of the runner and assists right 

end in blocking opposing tackle. 
Full Back assists the runner on right hip. 
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Regular Formation — Quarter Back Kick. 

This play should not be used when the ball is likely to 
be kicked out of bounds or when opposing ends are playing 
very wide. 

Center blocks opponent to left. 
Left Guard goes through immediately and blocks any of 

the opposing backs possible. 
Right Guard blocks opponent to left. 
Left Tackle goes through and cuts off reinforcements. 
Right Tackle protects kicker and blocks to the left. 
Left End comes around rapidly to secure ball if blocked or 

to tackle runner if opponent secures the ball. 
Right End blocks opposing tackle or half back. 
Quarter Back, after kicking ball, should secure it if possible 

or assist any of his own men who do. 
Left Half Back and Full Back should stay on side until 

kick is made and the one in the best position should se- 
cure it, the other one interfering. 
Right Half Back should go directly forward and block any 

opponent who attempts to get the ball. 
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Tackle Back Formation — Tackle Straight Ahead. 

This is a quick, line-driving play. 
Center blocks opponent to left. 

Left Guard breaks through and cuts off reinforcement^. 
Right Guard blocks opponent to left. 
Left Tackle carries the ball, going low and hard. 
Right Tackle blocks opposing guard in. 
Left End comes around and assists the runner on left hip. 
Right End blocks opposing tackle out. 
Quarter Back assists the tackle by carrying him forward 

and holding him up. 
Left Half Back pushes from the rear. 
Right Half Back assists in blocking opposing tackle out. 
Full Back assists the runner on the right hip. 
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Tackle Back Formation — Left Half Back Cross-Bucks 

Outside Right End. 

This play should be a quick running play. 

Center blocks opponent to left. 

Left Guard goes through, cuts off reinforcements and joins 
the runner. 

Right Guard blocks opponent to left. 

Left Tackle follows right half in the interference, blocking 
to the left. 

Right Tackle blocks opposing guard in. 

Left End follows runner and assists him in any way 
possible. 

Right End boxes opposing tackle. 

Quarter Back passes ball to the runner on the run and fol- 
lows left tackle in the interference. 

Left Half Back is the runner. 

Right Half Back assists in blocking opposing tackle, if 
necessary ; if not, takes opposing half. 

Full Back blocks opposing end out. 
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Tackle Back Formation — Full Back Mass on Tackle. 

This is in the nature of a revolving mass play. 

Center blocks the opponent to the left. 

Left Guard goes through and assists the runner. 

Right Guard blocks to the left. 

Left Tackle blocks opposing end out. 

Right Tackle blocks opposing guard to left. 

Left End follows and assists from behind. 

Right End blocks opposing tackle. 

Quarter Back assists in carrying the runner forward. 

Left Half Back assists the runner on the right hip. 

Right Half Back blocks opposing tackle or half back, which- 
ever is needed. 

Full Back carries the ball. 
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Tackle Back Formation — Full Back Buck Over Left 

Guard. 

This play to he used if opposing linemen are shifting 
to the right. 

Center blocks to the right. 
Left Guard blocks opposing guard to the right. 
Right Guard blocks opposing guard out. 
Left Tackle assists runner on left hip. 
Right Tackle breaks through, cuts off reinforcements, and 

and assists the runner, 
lycft End blocks opposing tackle out. 
Right End follows around and pushes the runner. 
Quarter Back assists the runner by holding him up and 

carrying him forward. 
Left Half Back assists left end in blocking opposing tackle 

out. 
Right Half Back pushes in the rear. 
Full Back carries the ball over the left guard position. 
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Tackle Back Formation — Tackle Cross-Buck. 

This play is effective especially when opponents are 
rhifting to meet this formation. 
Center blocks opponent to the right. 
Left Guard blocks opponent to the right. 
Right Guard blocks opponent to the right, 
l^eft Tackle carries the ball over position occupied by left 

guard. 
Right Tackle breeks through, cuts off the reinforcements 

and assists the runner. 
Left End blocks opposing tackle out. 
Right End follows runner and assists from the rear. 
Quarter Back assists the runner by holding him up and 

helping him forward. 
Left Half Back assists left end in blocking opposing tackle 

out. 
Right Half Back assists the runner on left hip. 
Full Back goes through opening ahead of runner clearing 

the way. 
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Tackle Back Formation — Fake Attack — Full Back Buck 

on Left Side. 

This is a fake interference play, left half going across 

as if to attack the right side. 

Center blocks opponent to the right. 

Left Guard blocks opponent to the right. 

Right Guard blocks opponent to the right. 

Left Tackle assists the runner on the left hip. 

Right Tackle breaks through, blocks off reinforcements. 

Left End blocks opposing tackle out. 

Right End comes around and assists the runner from be- 
hind. 

Quarter Back turns as if to pass the ball to the left half 
back and then turns on around and passes to full back 
for a plunge through left guard. He should assist the 
runner by carrying him forward. 

Left Half Back runs off right tackle with all appearances 
of having the ball. 

Right Half Back comes around and pushes from the rear. 

Full Back carries the ball. He should hesitate an instant 
before starting. 
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Tackle Back Formation — Full Back Plunge Through 

Right Tackle. 

This play should not follow in the direction the left 
tackle charges, but should appear to do so at the start and 
then swerve off to the right. 
Center blocks opponent to the left. 
Left Guard goes through, cuts off opposing half back and 

assists the runner. 
Right Guard blocks to the left. 
Left Tackle charges forward low between right guard and 

right tackle, blocking opposing guard. 
Right Tackle blocks opposing defensive back. 
Left End runs around and assists from the rear. 
Right End blocks opposing tackle out. 
Quarter Back assists the runner by holding him up. 
Left Half Back assists the runner on the right hip. 
Right Half Back assists in blocking opposing tackle out. 
Full Back takes the ball. 
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Tackle Back Formation — Quarter Back Run. 

This play should be attempted if opposing ends are 
playini;^ in close and the quarter back is good at carr\-ing 
the ball. 

(Center bkxrks opponent to the left. 
Left Guard goes through, blocks opposing back and joins 

the runner if possible. 
Right Guard blocks opponent to left. 
Left Tackle follows the right half in the interference and 

blfjcks the first man he meets. 
Kight Tackle blocks opposing guard in. 
Left l{nd follows the runner and renders him anv assistance 

possible. 
Right Knd blocks opposing tackle. 
Quarter I^ack is the runner with the ball. 
Left Half Back follows left tackle in the interference. 
Kight Half Back blocks opposing tackle if necessary-; if 

not, takes opposing half. 
I^\ill P>acks blocks opposing end out or in, whichever is best. 
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Tackle Back Formation — Right Half Back Run Around 

Left End. 

This play should be made very quickly. The right half 
back must be speedy and get away quickly. 
Center blocks opponent to the right. 
Left Guard blocks opponent to the right. 
Right Guard goes through. 
Left Tackle protects runner from inside. 
Right Tackle goes through and cuts off opponents' half 

back. 
Left End boxes opposing tackle. 
Right End comes around and assists from behind. 
Qu^.rter Back passes ball to half back and goes ahead for 

interference. 
Left Half Back plunges forward into line as if the attack 

were at center. 
Right Half Back is the runner. 
Full Back blocks opposing end. 
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Tackle Over Formation— Right Half Back Straight 

Ahead. 



This play should be able to make ground between two 
strong tackles. 

Center blocks opponent to left. 
Left Guard breaks through and blocks off any of opponents' 

back-field men. 
Right Guard blocks opponent to left. 
Left Tackle blocks opposing tackle out. 
Right Tackle blocks opposing guard to left. 
Left End follows around and joins in the push. 
Right End assists in blocking tackle out. 
Quarter Back helps carry half forward. 
Left Half Back assists runner on left hip. 
Right Half Back takes ball and goes in low and hard. 
Full Back assists runner on outside hip. 
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Tackle Over Formation — Left Half Back Run Around 

Right End. 

This play must get away quickly and go fast. 
Center blocks to left. 
Left Guard breaks through and blocks off half back — joins 

runner if possible. 
Right Guard blocks to left. 
Left Tackle blocks to left. 
Right Tackle blocks to left. 

Left End follows and assists in any way possible. 
Right End boxes opposing tackle. 
Quarter Back passes ball to left half on the run and goes 

ahead in the interference. 
Left Half Back is the runner. 
Right Half Back blocks opposing back. 
Full Back blocks opposing end. 
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Tackle Over Formation — Full Back Mass on Tackle. 

This is a quick-moving mass play. All must get in 
and help. 

Center blocks to left. 

Left Guard breaks through and cuts off reinforcements. 
Right Guard blocks to left. 
Left Tackle blocks to left. 
Right Tackle blocks to left. 
Left End comes around and pushes from behind. 
Right End blocks tackle out. 

Quarter Back helps runner along from the left side. 
Left Half Back assists runner on right hip. 
Right Half Back goes ahead apd clears the way. 
Full Back is the man with the ball. 
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Tackle Over Formation — Full Back Cross-Buck Over 

Left Guard. 

This play should be executed quickly when started. 
Center blocks to right. 
Left Guard blocks to right. 
Right Guard blocks to right. 
Left Tackle goes through. 

Right Tackle goes through and assisls runner. 
Left End blocks opposing tackle out. 
Right End follows around fast. 
Quarter Back carries full back forward. 
Left Half Back assists left end to block tackle out. 
Right Half Back pushes full back from behind. 
Full Back carries the ball over left guard position. 
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Tackle Over Formation — Right Half Back Cross-Buck. 

Play to be used if opponents are shifting. 
Center blocks to right. 
Left Guard blocks to right. 
Right Guard blocks to right. 

Left Tackle follows and protects runner from inside. 
Right Tackle breaks through and cuts off reinforcements. 
Left End boxes opposing tackle. 
Right End follows and assists runner. 
Left Half Back blocks opposing half. 
Right Half Back is the man with the ball. 
Full Back takes opposing end. 
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Tackle Over Formation — Left End Around. 

Play should not be used on a slippery field. 
Center blocks to left. 

Left Guard breaks through and joins runner. 
Right Guard blocks to left. 
Left Tackle blocks to left. 
Right Tackle blocks to left. 
Left End gets away quickly and takes the ball by a toss 

from the quarter back. 
Right End blocks opposing tackle. 
Quarter Back passes ball and goes ahead and interferes 

for runner. 
Left Half Back follows right half in interference. 
Right Half Back blocks opposing half back. 
Full Back blocks opposing end. 
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Tackle Over Formation — Quarter Back Run. 

A good play to use if the opponents are playing close 
on defense. It will open them up or the play will make 
ground. 

Center blocks to left. 

Left Guard breaks through and cuts off reinforcements. 
Right Guard blocks to left. 
Left Tackle blocks to left. 
Right Tackle blocks to left. 
Left End follows and aids in any way he can. 
Right End blocks opposing tackle. 
Quarter Back is the runner. 
Left Half Back blocks opposing end. 
Right Half Back blocks opposing tackle or half. 
Full Back follows right half back in the interference. 
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Tandem — Tackle Over — Left Half Back Cross-Buck. 



This play must be executed rapidly. 

Center blocks to left. 

Left Guard breaks through, blocks half back. 

Right Guard blocks to left. 

Ivcft Tackle blocks to left. 

Right Tackle blocks to left. 

Left End follows and assists. 

Right End boxes opposing tackle. 

Quarter Back passes ball quickly and gets into the inter- 
ference. 

Left Ilalf Back is the runner. 

Right Half Back blocks opposing half back. 

Full Back blocks opposing end. 
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Tandem — Tackle Over — Full Back Buck. 

This i)lay should be executed with a dive, instead of a 
slow mass play. 
Center blocks to left. 
Rig-ht Guard breaks through and blocks opposing backs to 

left. 
Left Guard blocks to left. 
Left Tackle blocks to right. 
Right Tackle blocks to left. 
Left End follows around and pushes. 
Right End blocks opposing tackle out. 
Quarter Back helps the runner. 
Left Half Back assists the runner on right hip. 
Right Half Back goes ahead of runner. 
Full Back takes the ball. 
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Tandem — Tackle Over— Full Back Buck. 

Can he used if opponents shift. 
Center blocks to right. 
Left Guard blocks to right. 
Right Guard blocks to right. 
Left Tackle breaks through. 
Right Tackle breaks through, blocks oflf backs. 
Lefi: End blocks tackle out. 
Right End follows around. 
Quarter Back helps the runner. 

Left Half Back assists left end in blocking tackle out. 
Right Half Back follows runner through. 
Full Back takes the ball through left guard. 
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Tandem — Tackle Over — Right Half Back Cross-Bucks. 

This is a close, driving, mass play on center. 
Center charges ahead and to the right. 
Left Guard blocks to left. 
Right Guard blocks to right. 
Left Tackle breaks through. 
Right Tackle blocks to right. 
Left End blocks opposing tackle out. 
Right End follows. 
Quarter Back carries runner forward. 
Right Half Back is the runner. 
Left Half Back and Full Back push from behind. 
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Tandem — Tackle Over — Left End Around. 



Center blocks to left. 
hcit Guard blocks to left, goes through. 
Right Guard blocks to left. 
Left Tackle blocks to left. 
Right Tackle blocks to left. 

Left End comes around rapidly and takes the ball. 
Right End boxes opposing tackle. 

Quarter Back passes ball to end and then makes interference. 
Left Half Back, Right Half Back and Full Back all go 
ahead for interference. 
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Tandem — Tackle Over — Quarter Back Run. 

This play to be successful must be executed rapidly. 
All the interference must "hurry up." 
Center blocks to left. 
Left Guard breaks through, joins runner. 
Right Guard blocks to left. 
Left Tackle blocks to left. 
Rijg^ht Tackle blocks to left. 
Left End follows around. 
Right End boxes tackle. 
Quarter Back is the runner. 
Left Half Back blocks opposing end. 
Right Half Back blocks opposing half. 
Full Back follows right half back in the interference. 
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Tackle Straight Back — Left Tackle Straight Plunge. 

In this play the tackle bucks straight ahead over the 
position occupied \y left guard. 
Center blocks to right. 
Left Guard blocks to right. 
Right Guard blocks to right. 
Left Tackle is the ir.an to take the ball. 
Right Tackle 1: locks opposing backs to right and assists 

runner. 
Left End blocks tackle out. 

Right End comes around and pushes from behind. 
Quarter Back carries the tackle forward. 
Left Half Back breaks through and assists. 
Right Half Back assists runner on right hip. 
Full Back assists runner on left hip. 
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Tackle Straight Back— Full Back Cross-Buck. 

This is a feint attack by left tackle on the right side of 
the line, and the full back makes the real attack at left 
guard position. 
Center blocks to right. 
Left Guard blocks to right. 
Right Guard blocks to right. 
Left Tackle starts as if to carry ball to right. 
Right Tackle blocks to right. 
Left End blocks opposing tackle out. 
Right End follows and assists from behind. 
Quarter Back turns as if to pass ball to left tackle and 

turns on around and passes ball to full back and then 

assists runner. 
Left Half Back breaks through and assists. 
Right Half Back assists runner on left hip. 
Full Back is the runner. 
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Tackle Straight Back— Right Half Back Cross-Buck. 

This play is more in the nature of a run than a plunge 
and must be pulled off fast. 
Center blocks to right. 
Left Guard blocks to right. 
Right Guard blocks to right. 
Left Tackle goes straight into the line and appears to take 

the ball. 
Right Tackle blocks to right. 
Left End boxes tackle. 
Right End follows and assists runner. 
Quarter Back makes a bluff at passing ball to left tackle 

and then passes it to right half, then goes ahead in the 

interference. 
Left Half Back breaks through and joins runner. 
Right Half Back takes the ball. 
Full Back blocks opposing end. 
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Tackle Back Square — Left Tackle Plunge Through 

Center. 

This is a close mass play. Execute slowly ; all hold 
together. 

Center charges his man straight back and to the right. 
Left Guard blocks to the left. 
Right Guard blocks to right. 
Left Tackle takes the ball. 
Right Tackle blocks opponent to right. 
Left End goes through and assists runner. 
Right End hurries around and joins in the push. 
Quarter Back assists runner by holding him up and helping 

him forward. 
Left Half Back assists on left hip. 
Right Half Back blocks to the left. 
Full Back assists on right hip. 
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Tackle Back Square — Left Half Back Run Around 

Tackle. 



This play should go off quickly. 
Center blocks to left. 
Left Guard goes through, joins runner. 
Right Guard blocks to left. 
Left Tackle leads interference. 
Right Tackle blocks opponent to left. 
Left End follows. 
Right End boxes opposing tackle. 
Quarter Back assists runner from inside. 
Left Half Back t£kes the ball. 
Right Half Back comes around for interference. 
Full Back blocks opposing end. 
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Tackle Back Square — Tackle Straight Plunge. 



This is a slow mass play on or just inside opposing 
tackle. 

Center blocks to left. 

Left Guard goes through and blocks to left. 
Right Guard blocks to left. 
Left Tackle takes the ball. 
Right Tackle blocks to left. 

Left End follows around and joins in the push. 
Right End blocks tackle out. 
Quarter Back assists in helping runner ahead. 
Left Half Back assists runner on left hip. 
Right Half Back goes through. 
Full Back assists runner on left hip. 
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Tackle Back Square — Full Back Plunge. 

The full back should follow the path of the left tackle. 
Center blocks to left. 
Left Guard goes through to assist. 
Right Guard blocks to left. 

Left Tackle leads the interference through the line. 
Right Tackle blocks to left. 
Left End comes around and joins in the push. 
Right End blocks tackle out. 
Quarter Back assists the runner to keep his feet and go 

ahead. 
Left Half Back assists on right hip of runner. 
Right Half Back goes through and across to assist. 
Full Back carries the ball. 
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Tackle Back Square — Full Back Cross-Buck. 

This is a feint to hit the right side of the line, but fall 
back cross-bucks over left guard. 
Center blocks to right. 
Left Guard blocks to right. 
Right Guard blocks to right. 
Left Tackle goes ahead and appears to take ball for plunge 

through the guard-tackle hole. 
Right Tackle goes through and assists. 
Left End assists, blocking tackle out. 
Right End comes around and pushes. 
Left Half Back goes through ahead of runner. 
Right Half Back blocks tackle out. 
Full Back takes the ball. 
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Tackle Back Square — Left End Around. 

This play must get away rapidly and keep going. It 
should not be attempted on a wet field. 
Center blocks to left. 
Left Guard goes through. 
Right Guard blocks to left. 
Left Tackle leads the interference. 
Right Tackle blocks to left. 
Left End must hurry. 
Right End boxes tackle. 

Quarter Back passes ball and goes ahead in the interference. 
Left Half Back blocks opposing end. 
Right Half Back goes through and joins runner. 
Full Back follows left tackle in the interference. 
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Tackle Back Square — Quarter Back Run. 

Like all plays that strike wide from the center, this 
play must be executed rapidly. 
Center blocks to left. 

Left Guard goes through and joins runner. 
Right Guard blocks to left. 
Left Tackle heads the interference. 
Right Tackle blocks to left. 
Left End follows and protects runner. 
Right End boxes opposing tackle. 
Quarter Back must go fast. 
Left Half Back blocks opposing end. 

Right Half Back aids the runner by coming around for 
* interference. 
Full Back follows the left tackle in the interference. 
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Tackle Back Square — Delayed Pass. 

The success of this play will depend largely on the con- 
cealment of the ball by the quarter back and the way the 
right end carries out his part. 
Center blocks to left. 
Left Guard blocks to left. 
Right Guard blocks to left. 

Left Tackle leads the feint attack around the left. 
Right Tackle blocks to left. 

Left End goes through and blocks defensive full back. 
Ri^ht End comes around and appears to take the ball from 

quarter back for run around left end. 
Quarter Back makes a bluff at passing ball to right end, 

holds it concealed a moment and then passes to left 

half back. 
Left Half Back waits for ball and then goes through right 

side. 
Right Half Back blocks to left. 
Full Back interferes for right half back. 
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Tackle Straight Back Formation — Left Tackle Cross- 
Buck. 

This play strikes on the strong side. The men should 
take their positions in the formation as they line up ; not 
go to the regular formation and then shift. Should be 
played quickly after the men are in position. 
Center blocks to the left. 

Left Guard breaks through and assists runner. 
Right Guard blocks to the left. 
Left Tackle takes the ball. 
Right Tackle blocks to the left. 
Left End follows and assists from behind. 
Right End blocks opposing tackle out. 
Quarter Back carries the runner forward from the inside. 
Left Half Back follows the runner and pushes from behind. 
Right Half Back assists right end in blocking opposing 

tackle out. 
Full Back assists runner on right hip. 
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Tackle Straight Back Formation — Delayed Pass. 

The success of this play will depend largely on the de- 
ception used by the right end and the quarter back. 

Center blocks to the left. 

Left Guard blocks to the left and breaks through. 

Right Guard blocks to the left. 

Left Tackle follows left half back in a feint on the left side. 

Right Tackle blocks to the left. 

Left End goes through to block opposing full back. 

Right End comes around quickly and makes a bluff at tak- 
ing the ball, and continues on as if he had it. 

Quarter Back appears to pass the ball to right end, conceals 
it for a moment and then passes it to right half back, 
getting into the interference for the right half back if 
possible. 

Left Half Back blocks opposing half back. 

Right Half Back hesitates until quarter is ready to pass him 
the ball and then takes the ball and goes through the 
right side. 

Full Back follows left half back and left tackle in the feint 
attack on left side. 
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Tackle Straight Back Formation — Quarter Back Run. 

This play should meet with success if the opponents are 

shifting to meet the tackle-back formations and the play is 

executed rapidly. 

Center blocks to the left. 

Left Guard goes through, blocks opposing half back and 
joins the runner. 

Right Guard blocks to the left. 

Left Tackle follows the right half back around in the inter- 
ference. 

Right Tackle blocks to the left. 

Left End follows the runner. 

Right End blocks opposing tackle. 

Quarter Back is the runner on a direct pass. 

Left Half Back blocks off anyone attempting to follow. 

Right Half Back leads the interference and blocks de- 
fensive back. 

Full Back blocks opposing end. 
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Direct Pass Formation — Right Half Back Run Around 

Left End. 

In tills play the half back takes the ball on a direct pass 
from cen er. To make it effective all the interference must 
get away quickly and move rapidly. This should be a much 
stronger play than the direct pass run by the quarter back. 
Center should be careful in his pass to right half, as the 

dirtance is a little longer than his usual pass. He 

should pass it ahead of the half back so that he can 

receive it on the run. 
Left Guard blocks to the right. 
Right Guard breaks through and joins the runner. 
Left Tackle blocks to the right. 

Right Tackle follows left half back in the interference. 
Left End boxes opposing tackle. 
Right End follows around behind the runner. 
Quarter Back follows right tackle in the interference. 
Left Half Back blocks opposing defensive back. 
Right Half Back is the runner. 
Full Back blocks opposing end. 
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Direct Pass Formation — Double Pass — Right Tackle to 

Full Back. 

This play to be used when opponents are shifting to 

stop the preceding play. 

Center blocks to the left. 

Left Guard breaks through. 

Right Guard blocks to the left. 

Left Tackle breaks through and joins the runner. 

Right Tackle follows right half in the interference around 
right end. 

Left End follows in the interference. 

Right End boxes opposing tackle. 

Quarter Back blocks opposing end. 

Left Half Back assists the runner from the left side. 

Right Half Back leads the interference and blocks the op- 
posing half back. 

Full Back is the runner. 
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Direct Pass Formation — Double Pass — Right Half Back 

to Full Back. 

This is in the nature of a feint attack on left end for 
a full back plunge through the line. 

Center must be careful in making pass to right half back. 
Left Guard blocks to the right. 
Right Guard blocks to the right. 
Left Tackle blocks to the left. 
Right Tackle goes straight ahead and makes a hole for the 

runner. 
Left End assists in blocking opposing tackle out. 
Right End follows around and joins in the push. 
Quarter Back leads a feint attack on left end. 
Left Half Back, who has taken a position slightly behind 

his original position, hesitates a moment and then goes 

through on the left hip of the full back. 
Right Half Back receives the ball from center on the run 

and passes it to the full back and follows the quarter 

back on around left end. 
Full Back hesitates until he receives the ball and plunges 

through the line in the path of the right tackle. 
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Wing Shift Formation— Direct Pa:s to Left Half Back. 

Practically the entire team is shifted and the success 
of this play will depend almost entirely on lining up quickly 
and starting the play immediately. Do not give opponents 
time to take in the situation thoroughly. 
Center must be careful in his pass, as it is a long, quick one. 
Left Guard follows for safety man. 
Right Guard blocks to the left. 
Left Tackle blocks to the left. 
Right Tackle blocks to the left. 
Left End blocks to the left. 
Right End blocks to the left. 
Quarter Back follows right half back in the interference 

around right end. 
Left Half Back takes the ball on a direct pass from center 

and follows quarter back. 
Full Back blocks opposing right end. 
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Wing Shift Formation— Double Pass— Left Half Back 

to Full Back. 

This is a feint attack on right end with a full back 
plunge diagonally forward between the two tackles. 
Center must watch out to make pass properly. 
Left Guard goes through and blocks to the left. 
Right Guard blocks to the left. 
Left Tackle blocks to the right. 
Right Tackle blocks to the left. 

Left End assists right tackle in blocking to the right. 
Right End comes around and assists the runner. 
Quarter Back hesitates a moment, then assists the runner 

on the left hip. 
Left Half Back receives the ball and passes it on the run 

to the full back. 
Right Half Back makes a feint around right end, blocking" 

anyone he can to the right. 
Full Back ;fter receiving the ball plunges between right 

and left tackle. 
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Wing Shift Formation— Double Pass— Left Half Back 

to Quarter Back. 

The quarter back and right half back can change places, 
making the same formation exactly, so that the half back 
will be the one to plunge with the ball. 
Center must pass the ball accurately. 
Left Guard goes through and blocks to the left. 
Right Guard blocks to the left. 
Left Tackle blocks to the right. 
Right Tackle blocks to the left. 
Left End blocks to the right. 

Right End hurries around and assists the runner. 
Quarter Back, who has changed positions with the right 

half back, goes directly forward and blocks to the right. 
Left Half Back receives the ball and passes it to the right 

half back and follows quarter back through right end, 

carrying out the feint attack. 
Right Half Back when he receives the ball goes straight 

ahead between left and right tackle. 
Full Back pushes the runner through from behind. 
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Fake Kick— Full Back Run. 

The success of this play will depend largely in deceiv- 
ing opponents into believing it is a real kick. All the men 
in the interference must do their duty. 
Center in making the pass should make it so that the full 

back will get it on the run. This will help the play 

along very much. 
Left Guard blocks to the left. 
Right Guard blocks to the left. 
Left Tackle blocks to the left and goes through to block 

opposing full back. 
Right Tackle blocks to the left. 
Left End goes ahead and blocks any of the opposing backs 

he can. 
Right End blocks opposing end. 

Quarter Back gets into the interference for the full back. 
Left Half Back leads the interference for the full back. 
Right Half Back blocks opposing defensive back. 
Full Back is the runner. 
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Fake Kick— Left Half Back Straight Through. 

This play can be used with effect when the opposing 
Hne is playing wide so as to get through to block the kick 
or to stop a big kick around end. 

Center passes to quarter and then blocks to the left. 
Left Guard blocks to the left. 
Right Guard blocks to the left. 

Left Tackle goes through, blocks defensive quarter back. 
Right Tackle blocks to the right. 
Left End goes across and joins the runner. 
Right End blocks opposing end. 
Quarter Back receives the ball from center on the run and 

passes it to the left half back. 
Left Half Back hesitates a second, receives the ball and then 

goes directly ahead. 
Right Half Back assists right tackle in blocking out. • 
Full Back follows from behind. 
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Defensive Formation — Regular. 

The two ends should play close to the tackle, about three 
yards out ; should charge ahead instantly with the snap of 
the ball, turning in quickly if play is directed at the line, 
but keeping well outside of all opponents' interference. 

The two tackles must play wide enough so that they can- 
not be easily boxed by the opposing ends, yet not so wide 
that they can be easily throv/n out. Use hands freely. 
Remember the end is the dangerous man. 

The center should play a little higher and freer than 
either of the guards and he must be in position to do 
tackling on either side of center, or in fact along the en- 
tire line. 

The three defensive backs must tackle everywhere. 
Wherever the runner is, there they must be. 

The defensive quarter back should judge his distance 
behind the line by the direction of the wind and the strength 
of the opposing kicker. He must never be drawn in too 
close. 
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Defensive Formation — Line and Back-Field Shift. 

This formation is used to meet the various tackle-back 
plays and tackle over on the line plays. The halftone illus- 
tration on the opposite page shows the position the men 
should assume just before the opponents snap the ball. 
In the diagram above the opposing center is shown, so 
that the relative position of the defensive linemen is shown 
as compared with the offensive linemen ; the entire line on 
defense is shifted a half a man to the right. The right 
half back has gone up on the line with the right tackle. 
The defensive quarter back, which is being played by the 
full back, and the left half back have shifted their positions 
to the right. This would be the positi'on taken by the team 
if the opposing side were using right tackle back or right 
tackle over on the line. The men would shift to just the 
opposite position should the opposing attack demand it. 
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Defensive Formation — Ends In. 

This diagram shows what is commonly known as the 
Pennsylvania defense. The ends are played in very close 
to tackle and sent immediately into the opposing interfer- 
ence to break it up or tackle the runner. They will meet 
the interference before it is under much headway and will 
often be successful in spoiling the play behind the line. 
If the ends do not get the runner he will usually be left 
without interference and can be easily tackled by one of the 
defensive backs. 

The two tackles play wide, but are driven in toward the 
center by a shove from the defensive backs. 

The men are supposed to play along the lines as shown 
in the diagram. The halftone illustration on the opposite 
page shows the position the men should assume just before 
the ball is put in play by the opponents. 



GENERALSHIP 

THE CAPTAIN 

Second only to the judicious selection and thorough 
training of a football team is the acquisition of a capable 
captain, for no matter how well the eleven may be qual- 
ified for its work, individually and as a team, its efforts 
will be barren of success unless the men are ably led on 
the field. 

No matter how well disciplined and equipped for battle 
an army may be, if its general is cowardly or lacking in 
foresight and strategy, its efforts will yield only defeat. 
The same is true of a football team and its campaign, for 
the captain is the commander of the eleven and on his 
ability and on the influence of his personality depends 
largely whether his team is to emerge from its game in 
glorious victory or in disappointing defeat. 

No player should be selected to act as captain who is 
not a leader in every sense of the word. He should be 
a player of the very highest individual ability in the first 
place, for, if he lacks ability to perform his own part in 
the play, scant will be the confidence which his men will 
place in him and his commands. He should be able at all 
times to set an example which his comrades must exert 
themselves to the utmost to follow. His spirit and en- 
thusiasm must be contagious, for the team will play in 
exactly the fashion in which it is led, and carelessness or 
indifference in a leader will be mirrored in every movement 
of his team. The captain must be a perfect judge of hu- 
man nature snd must be able to meet each crisis as it comes 
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with a fearlessness and aggressiveness which will com- 
municate themselves to every member of his team. 

If possible, the captain should by all means be the quar- 
ter back of the team, for it is from this position that the 
duties of field leader can best be performed. 

The football captain should be a man who has the 
ability and disposition to make a close study of his own 
men as well as of his opponents. He should enter each 
game prepared in advance in the minutest detail possible 
and equipped with a knowledge immediately available when 
called for. His team has been prepared to the best of the 
ability of its instructors, and when it takes the field to do 
battle, when 'the time for action arrives, the captain must 
realize that the situation now rests with him. He it is 
who must execute the plan of play that has been arranged. 
Is his own team strong in one particular, he must be 
prompt and ready to make use of that strength in the way 
that will prove most effective. Is there a weakness in the 
opposing eleven, he must be quick to discover it and must 
emphasize it by so directing his play that the strength of 
his own team and the weakness of the opponents are com- 
bined to bring victory to the eleven which he is leading. 

Summed up, the football captain must be a good gen- 
eral. In adversity he must be prepared to encourage his 
men to still further efforts, while rapidly evolving a plan 
which will meet conditions that may not have been fore- 
seen. Even the elements, wind, sun and weather, must be 
brought into an alliance with his efforts. He must be an 
adept in field tactics. He must justify his selection as 
field leader by always doing the right thing in the right 
place. He owes it to his men, and they, in turn, owe him 
an obedience which, when given, needs only the addition 
of general knowledge and ability to make victory over any 
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team of equal and even superior prowess, but less skillfully 
led, an absolute certainty. 

LOOKING FORWARD, OR THINGS THAT SHOULD BE 

KNOWN BEFORE THE GAME 

The condition of the field is an important factor in 
every football contest. Knowledge of the gridiron's in- 
dividual peculiarities is just as essential to the football cap- 
tain as is thorough familiarity with his battle ground to 
a commander of an army. Some time before the game the 
coach and captain should go over the field carefully and 
note its condition. It may slope toward the end or the 
side. It may have good footing in parts. It may be partly 
sod and partly bare. It may just have rained or snowed 
and the effect of the weather on the different parts of the 
field may be vastly different. Every condition must be 
minutely noted, for the commander must maneuver his 
forces along plans that will take every possible advantage 
of existing conditions. 

The sun and wind are important factors that enter into 
the playing of the game and their influence on the play 
must be carefully noted and considered. On their direction 
depends largely the style of kick to be employed and the 
number of times kicking should be resorted to. 

If the ground is soft from the nature of the soil or 
from rain or snow, great care should be taken that all the 
players' shoes are well cleated. No one can play the game 
unless he has a good and secure footing. Any player who 
has an injury should have it well protected by proper ban- 
dages or padding, this being especially important on a field 
that is hard or frozen. 

The captain should know his own men, their strength 
and weakness as a whole and individuals. This can all 
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be acquired during the practice season by noting carefully 
the playing of the team and men at all times. 

The coach, captain and quarter back should go over the 
plan of the game to be played. This should be done in 
detail the day before the game. At this meeting all data 
concerning the players of the opposing team must be con- 
sidered. Their make-up and their possibilities, singly and 
as a team, both on the offense and defense, should govern 
largely the plan of campaign to be decided upon. Knowl- 
edge of this sort can best be gained by actual observation 
of the opponents in action against some other team. 

Ground rules should be agreed upon where any obsta- 
cles are likely to interfere with the playing of the game. 
Many gridirons have the stands or fences where they will 
interfere with plays and kicks that go out of bounds and 
in goal. An understanding beforehand will settle any diffi- 
culty that may arise later. 

THE OFFENSE 

It would be simply foolish even to attempt to lay out 
a general plan by which a football game should be played. 
One universal feature of the game is the fact that it cannot 
he worked out very well before the actual conditions arise 
on the field. Football cannot be learned by rule. Only a 
general idea can be offered of what the leader must keep 
in mind during the game, — a few suggestions that will 
assist him to make the proper moves at the right time and 
place. 

In preparation for each game, the style of offense to 
be decided upon must depend largely on the style, strength 
and weakness of the opponents' defense. But this much 
is certain, — the offense should include such a varied attack 
that some of the plays will be effective against any style 
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of defense the opponents may offer. The game must not 
be played to suit the opponents, but should be so planned 
as to take every possible advantage of their weakness. How 
often it occurs that a team plays into the hands of its op- 
ponents, shoots the ball into its pocket, as it were, and won- 
ders why the play fails to gain. The modern offensive 
game, to be as effective as it should, is one that is made 
up of a variety of plays and different formations. 

THE OFFENSE NO. 2 

The main attack should be diversified and deceptive, 
but the deceptive feature of the attack should be more in 
the nature of straight football than trick plays. It may 
feint at one point and then strike the real blow at some 
other point. On the offense the opponents must be kept 
guessing as to the nature and kind of attack. This is very 
important if the play is to gain ground. The main object 
of the team on the offense is to score — to carry the ball 
over the opponents' goal. All the attack should have this 
end in view. The plays must be executed with such force, 
speed and determination that they cannot be resisted. 

Sometimes it is good policy to keep up a consistent at- 
tack at some point in the opposing line and then suddenly 
shift it back to some other place, aft^r the enemy has drawn 
in its men to stop the play at the original point. This does 
not mean that the attack must be limited to a small num- 
ber of plays, for punts, fake kicks, line plunges, sudden 
shifts in the offensive formation, followed by end runs, 
should all be included in the general policy. 

Straight football should form the principal attack, and 
punting should be considered an important part. Do not 
rely on trick plays. They will very rarely gain ground 
against good teams and the weaker ones can be easily de- 
feated anyhow. 
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THE OFFENSE NO. 3 

Kicking is an important part of the offense. The team 
that does not have a good punter in the game and one or 
two in reserve is seriously handicapped. Just when and 
where to kick are decisions that must be governed largely 
by the strength of the two teams and the condition of the 
wind and weather. Again, can you out-kick the opposing 
team, and what is your ability to hold your opponents when 
they have secured the ball from a punt? If the opponents' 
back-field men are poor at catching, kick often. When" 
punting from near the sideline, care must be taken that 
the ball does not go outside too soon in flight. If punt- . 
ing from near the sideline, do not kick too far toward 
the other side, as the opposing backs will have a great 
chance to run the ball back along the side of the field that 
is little protected. The punt should always be high enough .. 
to permit the ends to go down the field with the ball to 
tackle the runner or get the ball in case of a fumble. 

OFFENSE IN DIFFERENT SECTIOI^TS OF THE FIELD 

Section i. When the opponents are inside your own 
35 -yard line, there is always much danger of their scoring 
either by a touchdown or a goal from the field. Strive to 
prevent in every way possible the enemy's securing posses- 
sion of the ball in this territory. The general policy should 
be to kick on first down or just as soon as you secure the 
ball. The danger in rushing the ball in Section i is that • 
a fumble may occur and the ball be secured by the op- 
ponents. Keep the play out and beyond the 3S-yard line. 
This is a good section of the field to try a fake kick or tridc 
play of some kind on first down. Under no conditions, 
however, try a play in which there is any likelihood of a 
fumble. 
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In kicking from this territory the full back must use 
great care in getting his kick off and in playing it so that 
the opponents can not make a fair catch. Care in this 
respect is especially necessary if the kicker punts from near 
or behind his own goal line. The center must be careful 
in his pass to the full back and the full back should be 
slightly farther back from the center than he usually is for 
the kick. 

Section 2. Section 2, or the center of the field, is the 
great battle-ground of the game. It is here that all the 
tricks and maneuvers of football are put into play. Every 
method is tried, likely to carry the ball toward the oppon- 
ents' goal. In this section the punting is more frequent. 
Kicking should be resorted to on the third down in the 
middle section, :f there is any possibility of losing the ball. 
If the wind is at your back, punt frequently, especially if 
you can out-kick your opponents, for this gain on the ex- 
change will gradually bring you nearer the coveted goal 
line. 

The plays should be so directed that the team is not 
brought in too near the sideline, and the point of attack 
thus practically limited to one side of the line. 

A kick from this section of the field should be so direct- 
ed that the ball will go out of bounds near the goal line or 
so that it will stop near the goal line and not go in goal. 
If the ball goes in goal the opponents will fall on it for a 
touch-back, and they will be permitted to kick out from the 
2S-yard line instead of being forced to take a kick from 
scrimmage on or near their own goal line. 

Section 3. When the team has once crossed the oppon- 
ents' 35-yard line, the attack should grow stronger and 
more determined. Every inch counts now and every mem- 
ber of the eleven should get in with all his power. The 
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selection of plays is very important and only the ones that 
are strongest and best should be attemped. If the op- 
ponents play close in the line and bring in their back-field, 
do not be afraid to use the plays that go outside of tackle, 
and even farther out if the end comes in as close as he 
often does. This does not mean, however, that you must 
try a wide end run. 

It is not hard to score a goal from the field at any point 
inside the 35-yard line. If conditions arise on the third 
down that are liable to result in the loss of the ball, then 
try a goal from the field either by a place-kick or drop-kick, 
depending, of course, on the play for which the team is 
better fitted. 

DEFENSE 

The style of defense used depends largely on the style 
of attack of the opponents. The position on the field of 
play will govern largely the disposition of men and their 
duties on the defense. The conditions of the ground must 
not be overlooked. When the ground is wet and slippery 
it is almost impossible to run the ends, who can then be 
played in close to the tackles and the tackles in more toward 
the guards. 

The modern system of defense receives almost as much 
attention as the offense. The great variety of attack now 
in use in the different schools and colleges of the country 
demands that the defense be arranged for the best manner 
of stopping the attack. Under the chapter on "Defense" will 
be shown and explained the best and most effective forma- 
tions for defense now used. There should be a system of 
signals for the defense just as much as there is for the 
attack. 

The defense against kicks and the duties of the individ- 
uals and the team as a whole are fully explained under the 
head of "Punting." 



A FEW "HURRY UPS" 

^ Hurry up. 

Hurry up and be the first man to line up. 
-Hurry all the time ; football is not a slow or lazv man's 
game. 

Hurry up ; football is a game of hurry, hurry, hurry. 

Hurry up if you are behind in any play. Then is the 
time you need most to hurry. 

"^ Hurry up and get into every play. Football is played 
by eleven men. Spectators are not wanted on the field; 
their place is in the grand stand. 

Hurry up and be the first man down the field on a punt 
or kick-off. 

— Hurry up and help your own runner with the ball ; never 
let him go it alone. 

Hurry up and follow the ball. No one can play the 
game unless he is with the ball all the time. 

Hurry up and fall on every fumble, either by your own 
side or an opponent. This is very important. 
— Hurry up and block your man hard when you should 
block. 

Hurry up when given the ball for a gain. You must 
hurry or the opponents will be all over you in an instant. 

Hurry up and learn the signals. You cannot play a fast 
game unless you know them instantly. 
— ^ Hurry up and learn to control your temper. If you 
cannot do this you had better quit the game. 

Hurry up when you are about to be tackled. Put on 
more ''go." Don't slow up, for this is the time of all others 
when you need all your speed. 
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-^ Hurry up and do not talk unless you are the captain or 
the quarter back. You are in the game to act. 
-^ Hurry up and do as your coach and trainer advise you. 
If you know more about the game than they do, it is time 
for you to quit. 

Hurry up and always block your inside man if you are 
playing on the line of scrimmage. 

Hurry up and get versatile. Do not be a machine 
player in your individual position. 

Hurry up when meeting an interference and go into it 
low. It is so much more easily stopped. 

Hurry up and stop every play of the opponents before 
it gets started. Tear through and get the runner behind 
the opponents' line. Never wait for him. 

Hurry up and tackle the runner. Do not expect anyone 
else to do it. See to it that you throw him toward his own 



goal. 



Hurry up and score in the first few minutes of the game, 
before your opponents realize what is going on. 

Hurry up and line up the instant that the ball is dead. 
The delay of one man in taking his place will completely 
ruin fast play. 

Hurry up and line up. The next play cannot start until 
all are ready. 

Hurry up and play football. Do not slug, for slugging 
prevents any man from playing the team play that he 
should. You will be kept busy performing your part in 
jhe game. 

Hurry up even if you are tired ; do not slow down. 
If you cannot stand the pace, get yourself into better con- 
dition. Football is a strenuous game. 

Hurry up and master the rules of the game. How do 
you expect to play the game properly if you are not fam- 
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iliar with the rules? Lots of company in this fault is no 
excuse for you. 

,— — Hurry up and be on time for practice and all other 
meetings of tlie jjlayors. If you cannot be there promptly, 
tiini in your suit. Yon do not have the proper interest. 

1-lnrry up and obey the decisions of the officials. They 
and not you have been selected to run the game. 




Looking forward — the future half back. 



FOOT BALL RULES 

RE-ARRANQED WITH 5UQQESTI0N5 

The rules following have been re-arranged so that the 
player can easily see who has charge of each section and 
what the penalty is for violating the same. A few sug- 
gestions are also added to call attention to some points that 
are often overlooked. The rules are very important and 
a close, study by every one who wishes to play the game 
will do as much to prepare them to play the game properly 
as will anything else. There is entirely too much ignorance 
in regard to football rules. 

These are the official football rules for 1905, reprinted 
from Spalding's Official Football Guide, by special per- 
mission. 

THE OFFICIALS 
DUTIES OF REFEREE 

In making his decisions the Referee must recognize and 
allow precedence to any penalty inflicted by the umpire for 
a foul. 

The Referee's decisions are final upon all points not 
specified under the duties of the Umpire. 

The Referee shall see that the ball is properly put in 
play, and he is judge of its position and progress. 

He is judge of forward passes, of interference with the 
snap-back, and of the advance of the ball by the player who 
first receives it from the snapper-back when the ball is put 
in play from a scrimmage (Rule 16, a and e)y and offenses 
imder Rule 18, c. 
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At the beginning of a game and in every case after time 
has been taken out, he shall ascertain from each captain 
that his team is ready, before ordering play to begin- 

He is sole authority for the score of the game and is 
judge of forfeiture of the game under the rules. 

The Referee may appeal to both the Umpire and Lines- 
man for testimony upon all points within his jurisdiction. 

The Referee must volunteer testimony to the Umpire 
concerning infringement of Rule 2j {c and f), 

DUTIES OF UMPIRE 

The Umpire is judge of the conduct of the players, and 
his decision is final regarding such fouls as are not spec- 
ifically placed within the jurisdiction of the Referee. 

The Umpire is judge of charging, and of the positions 
of players whenever the ball is put in play. 

lie may appeal to both the Referee and Linesman for 
testimony in cases of fouls seen by them, and it shall be 
their duty to volunteer testimony concerning violations of 
Rule 2y (c and /). 

NOTE — Captains and players, however, may not appeal 
to the Referee or Linesman for their testimony upon the 
points just mentioned. 

The Umpire shall not signal with his horn or bell, ex- 
cept to declare a foul committed. 

Whenever the Umpire notices or is informed by the 
Referee or Linesman that a substitute or any other person 
not participating in the game is coaching, he shall im- 
mediately exclude the offender for the remainder of the 
game from the neighborhood of the field of play; i. e., send 
the offender behind the ropes or fence surrounding the 
field of play. 
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Furthermore, he shall exact the penalty as provided in 
Rule 28. 

NOTE — The Referee should use a whistle to indicate 
cessation of play on downs, fair catches and fouls, and the 
Umpire (and Linesman) should use a horn or a bell of some 
kind, distinguishable from, the Referee's whistle, to indicate 
that a foul has been committed, 

DUTIES OF LINESMAN 

The Linesman shall, under the supervision of the Ref- 
eree, mark the distances gained or lost in the progress of 
the play. 

He shall remain on the side-lines and be provided with 
two assistants, who shall remain outside the field of play 
and who shall use, in measuring distance, the rope or chain 
mentioned in Note under Rule i (d)- 

The Linesman shall, under the direction of the Referee, 
also keep the time, and he should use a stop-watch in so 
doing. He should start his watch not when the Referee 
blows his whistle, but when the ball is put in play. 

The Linesman must penalize a side for the ends being 
off-side on a kick, for tripping of ends after a kick, and for 
roughing the full-back. It should be his special duty to be 
in position to see that the ends are on-side when the ball 
is put in play in a scrimmage. In case the Linesman gives 
a decision against one side and the Umpire against the 
other on the same play, the penalties being other than dis- 
qualification, the ball shall be brought back to the point 
where it was put in play and played oyer again, the num- 
ber of the down and the point to be gained for first down 
remaining the same. In case of disqualification by either 
official, at any time, the disqualification shall stand. In 
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case the Linesman and Umpire each signal a foul against 
the same side during the same scrimmage (unnecessary 
roughness excepted ) only one penalty shall be given, viz. : 
that for the foul committed first. In case it is impossible 
to say which foul occurred first the penalty shall be ex- 
acted only for the foul noted by the Umpire. 

In the above cases a foul called bv the Referee shall be 
judged the same as if called by the Linesman. That is, in 
case more than one foul is called on the same play, one 
foul being against one side and the other against the other, 
the ball shall be brought back as stated above. In case 
more than one foul is called upon the same side and it is 
impossible to say which foul occurred first, then only one 
penalty shall be exacted, a decision by the Referee taking 
precedence over that of the Umpire and that of the Umpiie 
over that of the Linesman. 

The Linesman shall notify the captains of the time re- 
maining for play, not more than 10 nor less than 5 minutes 
before the end of each half. 

NOTE — There is no objection to the Linesman giving 
approximate time to an inquiring captain at any time dur- 
ing the game. He may not, however, be asked for this 
time more than j times within the last 5 minutes of the half. 
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EQUIPMENT, OFFICIALS, ETC. 

RULE I. 

Referee Has Jurisdiction oe Each Section. 

Field. 

{a) The game shall be played upon a rectangular field, 330 
feet in length and 160 feet in width, enclosed by heavy white lines 
marked in lime upon the ground. The lines at the two ends shall 
be termed goal lines. The side lines shall extend beyond th'eir 
points of intersection with the goal line. The goal shall be placed 
in the middle of each goal line, and shall consist of two upright 
posts exceeding 20 feet in height and placed 18 feet 6 inches apart, 
with horizontal cross-bar 10 feet from the ground. 

Players. 

(&) The game shall be played by two teams of eleven men 
each. 

Officials. 

(c) The officials of the game shall be a Referee, an Umpire 
and a Linesman. 

Ball. 

((/) The foot ball used shall be of leather, enclosing an in- 
flated rubber bladder. The ball shall have the shape of a prolate 
spheroid. 

NOTE — It is desirable to have two stop-watches for the time- 
keepers, a whistle for the referee and a horn or a bell of. some 
kind for the umpire, in order to distinguish his call from that of 
the referee. It is also desirable to have the Held marked off zvith 
zvhite lines every 5 yards, parallel to the goal line, for measuring the 
5 yards to be gained in 3 dozvns, and to provide two light poles 
about 6 feet in length and connected at the lower ends by a stout 
cord or chain exactly 5 yards long. In addition to this the Held 
should be marked off zvith white lines 5 yards apart, parallel to 
side lines, in order to assist the officials in judging whether the 
first man who receives the ball crosses the scrimmage line a suf- 
ficient distance from where the ball was put in play. Instead of 
having those lines continuous it may be sufficient to mark only the 
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cross lines above named at the points idtere they are crossed by 
these lines. 

In measuring, the fonvard point of the ball, in its position 
zvhen declared dead, not its center, shall be taken as the determining 
point. 

DEFINITION OF TERnS 

RULE 2. 

Reffjiek Has Jurisdiction of Each Section. 

methods of kicking the ball. 
Drop-kick. 

(a) A Drop-kick is made by letting the ball drop from the 
hands and kicking it the instant it rises from the ground. 

Sug(;kst]on. — The players should remember that if the 
goal is missed the opponents may either make a touchback 
or run with the ball, so the forwards and the ends should 
be on the lookout and force the opponents to make a touch- 
back or stop them just after they have crossed the goal 
line. If the drop-kick is tried after a fair catch, all are 
on-side and can go and secure the ball, if the goal is missed, 
whether it has been touched by an opponent or not. 

Place-kick. 

(b) A Place-kick is made by kicking the ball after it has 
been placed on the ground. 

Suggestion. — The player must remember that the same 
conditions govern an attempt at goal by a place-kick as by 
a drop-kick. 

Punt. 

(c) A Punt is made by letting the ball drop from the hands 
and kicking it before it touches the ground. 

Kick-off. 

(d) A Kick-off is a place-kick from the center of the field 
of play, and cannot score a goal. (Rule 8.) 
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St'or-ESTioN. — AH are on-side at the kick-off and any 
one can secure the ball after it has gone ten yards, even be- 
fore it has been touched by an opponent. If the ball is 
kicked in goal, go down and fall on it for a touchdown or 
prevent the opponents from running it back. Be sure that 




Place Kicking.— Showing how to make the kick. 
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the ball was called down bv the plaver or dead bv the ref- 
eree before it is brought back on the field of play. 

Kick-out. 

(r) A Kick-out is a drop-kick, place-kick or punt made by 
a player of the side which has made a safety or a touchback. 

Sr(;('.?:sTi()x. — When kicking out from the ten or twen- 
ty-five-yard line on a kick-out, everyone is on-side and can 
go and get the ball or interfere with a fair catch. The side 
kicking out can kick from any point behind the ten or 
twenty-five-yard line. They should do this and take ad- 
vantage of any w^ind or field conditions, being careful not 
to kick the ball so the opponents can make a fair catch and 
have a good position to kick a goal from the field. 

Free-kick. 

(/") A Free- kick is a term used to designate any kick when 
the opponents are restrained by rule from advancing beyond a cer- 
tain point before the ball is put in play. 

NOTE — Under a Free-kick are included Kick-off (Rule 2, d). 
Kick-out (Rule 2, e), Punt-out (Rules 3 and 25) ; Kick from a Fair 
Catch (Rule 7), and Place-kick for Goal after a touchdown (Rules 
4 (a) and 2fi). Any player of the side having the Free-kick may 
put the hall in play. 

RULE 3- 

R?:fekek Has Jurisdiction of Each Section. 

Out of Bounds. 

(a) The ball is Out of Bounds when it touches the ground 
on or outside the side line or side line extended, or when any part 
of the player who hplds the ball touches the ground on or outside 
the side line or side line extended. 

Suggestion. — When a player is running with the ball 
and is tackled, or about to be tackled, he should by all 
means carry the ball across the side-line or out of bounds. 
This will give his team the advantage of bringing it in 
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fifteen yards instead of being forced into a scrimmage near 
the side-line. 

(b) If the ball is kicked so that it goes out of bounds before 
crossing the opponents' goal line, it shall belong to the opponents 
at the point where it crossed the side line. If, however, it strikes 
any player who is on side and then goes out of bounds, it shall 
belong to the player who first obtains possession of it. 

RULE 4. . 

Referee Has Jurisdiction of Each Section. 

Touchdown. 

(a) A Touchdown is made when the ball in possession of a 
player is declared dead by the referee, any part of it being on, over 
or behind the opponents' goal line. 

(b) The point where the touchdown is marked, however, is 
not where the ball is carried across the line but where the ball is 
fairly held or called "down." 

NOTE — // the ball is carried across the extension of the side 
line it is at once dead, and the tokchdoivn is marked at the point 
luhere the side line crosses the goal line. 

Touchback. 

(c) A Touchback is made when the ball in possession of a 
player guarding his own goal is declared dead by the referee, any 
part of it being on, over or behind the goal line, provided the im- 
petus which sent it to or across the line was given by an opponent. 
The referee shall declare the ball dead wh^n the player in possession 
of the ball cries "down," or touches it doWn, or as provided for in 
Rule 20. 

Suggestion. — A touchback is always made when a play- 
er touches the ball down in his own goal, the force which 
put it in goal having come from an opponent. 

Safety. 

{d) A Safety is made when the ball in the possession of a 
player guarding his own goal is declared dead by the referee, any 
part of it being on, over or behind the goal line, provided the im- 
petus which caused it to pass from outside the goal to or behind the 
goal line was given by the side defending the goal. Such impetus 
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could come: (i) from a kick, pass, snap-back or fumble by one 
of the player's own side; (2) from a kick which bounded back from 
an opponent; (3) in case a player carrying the ball is forced back, 
provided the ball was not declared dead by the referee before the 
line was reached or crossed. 

A safety is also made when a player of the side in possession 
of the ball commits a foul which would give the ball to the op- 
ponents behind the offender's goal line; also when the ball, kicked 
by a man behind his goal line, crosses the side line extended be- 
hind the goal line. 

RULE 5. 

Refkrke Has Jurisdiction. 

Punt-out. 

A Punt-out is a punt made by a player of the side which has 
made a touchdown to another of his own side for a fair catch. 
(Rule 7.) 

Suggestion. — See Rule 25, Section (b), 

RULE 6. 
Rei^eree Has Jurisdiction. 

Scrimmage. 

(a) A Scrimmage takes place when the holder of the ball 
places it upon the ground and puts it in play by kicking it forward 
or snapping it back. The scrimmage does not end until the ball 
is again declared dead. 

The ball is always put in play from a scrimmage, except in 
cases where other specific provision is made by the rules. 

NOT It — Snapping the ball means putting it back by means of 
hand or foot ivith one quick or continuous motion from its position 
on the ground. 

Suggestion. — The defensive center must always be on 
the alert and watch that the opposing center does not have 
an opportunity to put the ball in play by kicking it through 
his position. 
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Referee Has Jurisdiction. 
Feint to Snap the Ball. 

(b) If, after the snapper-back has taken his position, he 
should voluntarily move the ball as if to snap it, whether he with- 
holds it altogether or only momentarily, the ball is in play, and the 
scrimmage has begun. 

Umpire Has Jurisdiction. 

Snapper-back Off-side. 

(c) When snapping the ball back, the player ao doing must 
be on-side, the hand or foot used in snapping the ball excepted. 
(Rule 10.) 

Referee Has Jurisdiction. 

(d) If any player of the side in possession of the ball other 
than the snapper-back makes any deliberate attempt, by a false 
start or otherwise, to draw the opponents off-side, the ball, if then 
snapped, shall nvot be regarded as in play nor the scrimmage as 
begun. 

RULE 7. 

Referee Has Jurisdiction (except as relates to inter- 
ference, throv^ing catcher, and position of players, of which 
umpire has jurisdiction). 

Penalty. — If a player who has an opportunity of mak- 
ing a fair catch (Rule 7) is unlawfully obstructed by an 
opponent who is off-side and thus prevented from catch- 
ing the ball, or if a player who has heeled a fair catch is 
thrown to the ground (unless he has advanced beyond his 
mark) his side shall have the choice of two penalties, viz. : 

1. They may receive 15 yards, in which case they must 
put the ball in play by a scrimmage; or, 

2. They may receive 5 yards, in which case they must 
put the ball in play by a punt, drop-kick or place-kick. 
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Fair Catch. 

(a) A Fair catch consists in catching the ball after it has 
been kicked by one of the opponents and before it touches the 
ground, or in similarily catching a punt-out by another of the 
catcher's own side, provided the player, while making the catch, 
makes a mark with his heel and takes not more than one step 
thereafter. It is not a fair catch if the ball, after the kick, was 
touched by another of his side before the catch. Opponents who 
are off-side shall not interfere in any way with a player who has 
an opportunity to make a fair catch, nor shall he be thrown to the 
ground after such catch is made unless he has advanced beyond 
his mark. 

SuGGKSTiON. — This rule does not forbid a player who 
is on-side from interfering with a fair catch. How often 
it occurs that such opportunities are missed by players who 
are on-side ; they do not realize that they have just as much 
right to that ball as the player making the fair catch. When 
the opponents are attempting a fair catch, after a kick-off, 
kick-out, punt-out, kick from a fair catch, both sides are 
on-side and any one may secure the ball or interfere with 
any one else securing it, since all are on-side. 

Putting Ball in Play After Fair Catch. 

(b) If a side obtains a fair catch, the ball must be put in 
play by a punt, drop-kick or place-kick, and the opponents cannot 
come within ten yards of the line on which the fair catch was made; 
the ball must be kicked from some point directly behind the spot 
where the catch was made, on a line parallel to the side line. 

RULE 8. 

Referee Has Jurisdiction. 
Goal. 

A Goal is made by kicking the ball in any way, except by a 
punt, from the field of play over the cross-bar of the oppoments* 
goal, or as provided in rules for conversion of touchdown. If the 
ball passes directly over one of the uprights it counts a goal. 
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NOTE — // the hall, after being kicked, strikes an opponent 
and then passes ozer the cross-bar, it still counts a goal. 

Suggestion. — A ball kicked from the field of play in 
any way, except by a punt over the cross-bar of the oppon- 
ents' goal, is a goal under the above rule. If the ball was 
lying free on the ground and any player on-side kicked it 
and it went across the goal bar it would be a goal. 

RULE 9. 

Umpire Has Jurisdiction. 
Charging. 

Charging is rushing forward to seize or block the ball or to 
tackle a player. 

RULE 10. 

Umpire Has Jurisdiction of Each Section. 

Off-side. 

Penalty, 5 yards. 

(a) In a scrimmage no part of any player shall be ahead of 
the ball when it is put in play. [Exception under Rule 6 (c).] 

NOTE — Ahead of the ball means betzveen the opponents' goal 
and a line parallel to the goal line and passing through the point of 
the ball nearest to the goal line of the side not in possession. 

No player shall be out of bounds at the time when the ball 
is put in play, save as provided for elsewhere in these rules. (See 
Rule 25, section c.) 

Player Put Off-side. 

(b) A player is put off-side if the ball in play has last been 
touched by one of his own side behind him. No player, when off- 
side, shall touch the ball except on a fumble or a muff, nor shall 
he interrupt or obstruct an opponent with his hands or arms until 
again on-side. [This shall not be so interpreted as to prevent a 
man who is running down the field under a kick from using his 
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hands or arms to push opponents out of the way in order to get at 
the ball or the man catching it.] No player can, however, be 
called off-side behind his own goal line. 

Kicked Ball Strikes Player Off-side. 

NOTIi — // a player is ahead of the hall when it is kicked by 
another of his side, he is off-side, and he shall not allozv the ball 
to touch him until again on-side. Should he break this rule, the 
ball goes to opponents on the spot, except as specified in (d) of 
this rule. 

Player Off-side Put On-side. 

(c) A player being off-side is put on-side when the ball has 
touched an opponent, or when one of his own side has run in 
front of him, either with the ball, or having been the last player 
to touch it when behind him. 

The man who, standing back of his own line of scrimmage 
receives the ball from one of his own side and then kicks it beyond 
the line of scrimmage, may not put other men on-side by running 
ahead of them, nor may he himself get the ball until after it has 
touched a player of the opposing side. 

EXPLANATION— Th^ Rules Committee desires to state that 
the reason for this prohibition is in order that there may be no 
excuse whatever for running into the fullback after he has kicked 
the ball. The above rule renders it impossible for him either to 
put men on-side or himself get the ball, and this takes away all 
excuse for roughness of this nature, and the Committee expects 
officials to severely punish any such unnecessary roughness. 

SuGGKSTTON. — This rule does not prohibit any one from 
securing a ball after he has kicked it, unless he has received 
it and made a scrimmage kick. If he returned a punt from 
an opponent's kick, a kick-off of an opponent, or a place- 
kick of an opponent, the kicker v^ould be on-side and could 
go and secure the ball before an opponent touched it, and 
not violate this rule. 

Ball Inside lo-yard Line Touched by a Player Who Is 

Off-side. 

(rf) If the ball, when not in possession of either side, is 
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touched when inside the opponents' lo-yard line by a player who 
is off-side, it is a foul, and the penalty is that it shall go as a 
touchback to the defenders of that goal, 

RULE II. 

Refe^rke Has Jurisdiction of Each Section. 

Ball Is Dead. 

The ball is Dead: 

(a) Whenever the referee blows his whistle or declares a 
down. 

(h) Whenever the referee has declared that a down, touch- 
down, touchback, safety or goal has been made. 

(c) When a fair catch has been heeled. 

(d) When it has been downed after going out of bounds. 

{e) When the ball goes out of bounds after a kick before 
touching a player who is on-side. 

If the umpire signals a foul, the play continues until the ball is 
dead under some of the above provisions, when the referee must 
enforce the penalty called for by the umpire's decision. The side 
offended may, however, refuse to accept the penalty. 

NOTE — (a) Should the hall strike an official it is not regarded 
as dead, but play continues exactly as if the ball had not touched 
him. 

(b) No play can be made when the ball is dead, except to put 
it in play according to rule. 

RULE 12. 

Referee Has Jurisdiction of Each Section. 

Length of Game. 

{a^ The length of the game shall be 70 minutes, divided into 
two halves of 35 minutes each, exclusive of time taken out. There 
shall be ten minutes intermission between the two halves. 

NOTE — The ganue may be of shorter duration by mutual agree- 
ment between the captains of the contesting teams. 

Darkness. 

Whenever the commencement of a game is so late that, in the 
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opinion of the referee, there is any likelihood of the game being 
interfered ivith by darkness, he shall, before play begins, arbitrarily 
shorten the tzvo halves to sueh length as shall insure two equal 
halves being completed, and shall notify both captains of the exact 
time thus set. Hither side refusing to abide by the opinion of the 
referee on this point shall forfeit the game. 

Final Score. 

(b) The game shall be decided by the final score at the end 
of the two halves. 

Time Called at End of a Half. 

(c) Time shall not be called for the end of a half until the 
ball is dead, and in case of a touchdown, the try-at-goal shall be 
allowed. 

Time Taken Out. 

(d) Time shall be taken out whenever the game is unneces- 
sarily delayed or while the ball is being brought out for a try-at-goal, 
kick-out, or kick-off, or when play is for any reason suspended by 
the referee. Time shall be taken out after a fair catch. Time shall 
begin again when the ball is actually put in play. 

NOTli — Time is not to be taken out when the ball goes out of 
bounds except in case of unreasonable delay in returning the ball 
to play. 

No Delay Longer Than Two Minutes. 

Prnai.ty, five yards for any unnecessary delay. Re- 
fusing to play within two minutes after ordered by ref- 
eree to do so shall forfeit the game. 

(e) No delay arising from any cause whatsoever shall continue 
more than two minutes. Any unreasonable delay shall be penalized 
under Rule 28 (A and D), and persistent delay shall be penalized 
as provided for in Penalties — D. 

RULE 13. 

Referee Has Jurisdiction. 

Beginning of Game and of Second Half. 

(a) The captains of the opposing teams shall toss up a coin 
before the beginning of a game, and the winner of the toss shall 
have his choice of goal or kick-off. If the winner of the toss se- 
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lects the goal, the loser must take the kick-off. The ball shall be 
kicked off at the beginning of each half, the kick-off at the be- 
ginning of the second half being made by the side that did not 
first kick off at the beginning of the game. The teams shall change 
goals after every try-at-goal following a touchdown, and after 
every goal from the. field, and the side just scored upon shall have 
the option of kicking off or of having their opponents kick off. 
At the beginning of the second half the teams shall take opposite 
goals from those assumed at the beginning of the first half. 

Referee Has Jurisdiction. 
Ball Kicked Out of Bounds at Kick-off. 

(b) At kick-off, if the ball goes out of bounds before it is 
touched by an opponent, it shall be brought back and kicked off 
again. If it is kicked out of bounds a second time it shall go as a 
kick-off to the opponents. If either side thus forfeits the ball 
twice, it shall gp to the opponents, who shall put it in play by a 
scrimmage at the center of the field. 

Referee Has Jurisdiction. 
Ball Kicked Across Goal Line at Kick-off. 

(c) At kick-off, or at any other time, if the ball is kicked 
across the goal line and is there declared dead when in the posses- 
sion of one of the side defending the goal, it is a touchback. If 
the ball is not declared dead, the side, defending the goal may run 
with it or kick it exactly as if it had not crossed the goal line. 
If it is declared dead thus in possession of the attacking side, pro- 
vided that the man was on-side, it is a touchdown. 

Umpire Has Jurisdiction. 

Position of Opponents at Kick-out and Kick From Fair 

Catch. 

(d) At kick-off and on a punt or drop-kick from a fair catch, 
the opposite side must stand at least 10 yards in front of the ball 
until it is kicked. On a kick-out, the opposite side cannot stand 
nearer the goal than the 25-yard line, except on a kick-out made 
after a try at field goal from scrimmage uppn a first down inside 
the 25-yard line, when the lo-yard line is the restraining mark. 
[See Rule 23, exception.] 
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RULE 14. 

Umpire Has Jurisdiction. 

Position on Free-kick. 

(a) The side which has a free-kick must be behind the ball 
when it is kicked. 

NOTE — Othcnvisc the kick must he made again under condi- 
tions laid down in Penalties — H. 

Referrk Has Jurisdiction. 
Must Kick Ball 10 Yards. 

(&) In the case of a kick-off, kick-out, kick from a fair catch, 
the ball must be kicked a distance of at least 10 yards towards the 
opponents* goal from the line restraining the player making the kick, 
unless it is stopped by an opponent ; otherwise the ball is not in play. 

Suggestion. — In case a short kick is made by your side 
on a kick-off, kick-out or kick from a fair catch, and the 
ball does not go ten yards, fall on it. Do not let the op- 
ponents secure it, as it will be in play if they do, and you 
will not have an opportunity to kick off again, which you 
will have if you fall on it before it has gone ten yards. 

RULE 15. 

Umpire Has Jurisdiction of Each Section. 

Lawful Charging. 

(a) Charging is lawful, in case of a punt-out or kick-off, as 
soon as the ball is kicked; and the opppnents must not. charge until 
the ball is kicked. 

Ball Touching the Ground by Accident. 

(&) In case of any other free-kick, charging is lawful: (i) 
When the player of the side having thfe free-kick advances beyond 
his restraining line or mark with the ball in his possession; (2) 
If he allows the ball to touch the ground by accident or otherwise. 
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After Lawful Charging Ball Must Be Kicked. 

(c) If such lawful charging takes place, and if the side hav- 
ing the free-kick fails to kick the ball, then the opponents may 
line up 5 yards ahead of the line which restrained them before 
charging. In that case, the side having the free-kick must kick 
the ball from some point directly behind its mark, if the free-kick 
resulted from a fair catch, and in other cases from behind the 
new restraining line. 

EXCEPTION — If, in case of a try-at-goal, after a touchdown, 
the hall is not kicked, after having been allowed to touch the ground 
once, no second attempt shall he permitted, and the hall shall be 
kicked off at the center of the Held. (Rule 13.) 

RULE 16. 

Referee: Has Jurisdiction. 

No Interference with Snapper-back. 

Penai^ty^ 5 yards. 

(a) The snapper-back is entitled to full and undisturbed pos- 
session of the ball. The opponents must neither interfere with the 
snapper-back nor touch the ball until it is actually put in play. 

Umpire Has Jurisdiction. 
Snapper-back Off-side. 

(&) In snapping the ball back, if the player so doing is off- 
side, the ball must be snapped again, and if this occurs once more 
on the same down, the opponents shall receive 5 yards, the number 
of the down and the point to be gained remaining unchanged. If 
the player is off-side for the third time on the same scrimmage the 
ball shall go to the opponents. 

Umpire: Has Jurisdiction. 

(c) The man who snaps back and the man opposite him in 
the scrimmage may not afterward touch the ball until it has 
touched some player other than these two. If this rule is broken, 
the side infringing shall be set back 5 yards and the ball put in 
play again by the same side that had it, the number of the down 
and the point to be gained remaining the same. 
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Umpire Has Jurisdiction. 
Restrictions When Ball Is Put in Play by Kick Forward. 

{(i) If the man who puts the ball in play in a scrimmage 
kicks it forward, no player of his side can touch it until it has 
gone 10 yards into the opponents' territory, unless it be touched 
by an opponent. If this rule is broken the ball goes to the oppon- 
ents on the spot of the foul. 

Referee Has Jurisdiction. 

Advance of Ball by Player First Receiving It From 

Snapper-back. 

Penalty, 15 yards. 

(e) The man who first receives the ball when it is snapped 
back shall not (save as provided in Rule 18, c) carry the ball for- 
ward beyond the line of scrimmage unless he has regained it after 
it has been passed to and has touched another player. 

RULE 17. 

Umpire Has Jurisdiction of Each Section. 
No Interference with Opponents Before Ball Is in Play. 

Penalty^ 5 yards. 

(a) Before the ball is put in play no player shall lay his 
hands upon, or by the use of his hands or arms, interfere with an 
opponent in such a way as to delay putting the ball in play. Any 
such interference shall be regarded as delay of game. (Rule 28,^.) 

No Use of Hands or Arms by Attacking Side. 

Penalty, 5 yards. 

(b) After the ball is put in play, the players of the side that 
has possession of the ball may obstruct the opponents with the body 
only, except the player running with the ball, who may use his hands 
and arms. 
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Defending Side May Use Hands and Arms. 

Penalty, 5 yards. 

(c) The players of Ihe side not having the ball may use their 
hands and arms, but only to get their opponenls out of the way in 
order to reach the ball or stop the player carrying il. 




Use of hand to ward off tackier. 

RULE 18- 

Umpire Has Jurisdiction. 

Movement Allowed Before Ball Is Put in Play. 

Penalty, 5 yards. 
(a) Before the ball is put in play in a scrimmage, if any 
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player of the side which has the ball takes more than one step in 
any direction, he must come to a full stop before the ball is put 
in play. 

EXCEPTION — One man of the side having the hall may be 
in motion towards his ozvn goal without coming to a stop before 
the ball is put in play. 

Umpire Has Jurisdiction. 
Penalty, 5 yards. 

(&) At least six men of the side holding the ball must be on 
the line of scrimmage. If not more than six men are on the line 
of scrimmage one man of those not on the scrimmage line must be 
outside the position occupied by the man on the end of the line. 
The line of scrimmage is an imaginary line parallel to the goal 
line and passing through the front point of the ball. A player shall 
be considered to be on the line of scrimmage if he has his head^ 
his foot, or his hand up to or within one foot of this line. He 
must also, however, be outside the player next and between him 
and the snapper-back. In this rule "outside" means both feet out- 
side the outside foot of the player next and between him and the 
snapper-back, as aforesaid. 

Referee Has Jurisdiction. 
Penalty, 15 yards. 

(f) The first man receiving the ball from the snapper-back 
may carry the ball forward, provided he crosses the line of scrim- 
mage at least 5 yards outside of the point where the ball was 
snapped. 

Suggestion. — This rule permits any player to run with 
a ball on a direct pass from center. So many teams get 
the idea that only quarter-backs may run on a direct pass. 

RULE 19. 

Referee Has Jurisdiction. 
Throwing, Passing or Batting the Ball. 

Penalty, 5 yards. 

A player may throw, pass or bat the ball in any direction ex- 
cept toward his opponents' goal. 
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RULE 20. 

Referee: Has Jurisdiction. 
A Down. 

(a) If a player having the ball is tackled, and the movement 
of the ball stopped, or if the player cries "down," the referee 
shall blow his whistle, and the side holding the ball shall put it 
down for scrimmage. 

Ref^eree Has Jurisdiction. 

(b) As soon as a runner attempting to go through is tackled 
and goes down, being held by an opponent, or whenever a runner 
having the ball in his possession cries "down," or if he goes out of 
bounds, the referee shall blow his whistle and the ball shall be 
considered down at that spot. 

Umpire Has Jurisdiction. 

No Piling Up on Player. 

Penalty^ 5 yards. 

(f ) There shall be no piling up on the player after the referee 
has declared the ball dead. 

NOTE — In order to prevent the prevalent stealing of the ball, 
the referee shall blow his zuhistle immediately tuhen the forward 
progress of the ball has been stopped. 

RULE 21. 

Referee Has Jurisdiction of Each Section. 
Necessary Gain in Three Downs. 

(a) If, in three consecutive downs (unless the ball crosses 
the goal line), a team has not advanced the ball 5 yards, it shall 
go to the opponents on the spot of the fourth down. 



« 



Consecutive" Downs. 



NOTE — "Consecutive" means without going out of possession 
of the side holding it, except that — (i) having advanced the ball 
beyond the point necessary for the first down or the ball having 
actually passed into possession of the other side and then been 
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fumbled and lost by them before having been declared dead by the 
referee; or, (2) by having kicked the ball they have given their op- 
ponents fair and equal chance of gaining possession of it. No kick. 

Kicked Ball Must Go Beyond Line of Scrimmage. 

hoivever, provided it is not stopped by an opponent, is regarded as 
giving the opponents fair and equal chance of possession unless the 
ball goes beyond the line of scrimmage. 

(b) When a distance penalty is given, the ensuing down shall 
be counted, as provided for under Penalties — F. 

RULE 22. 

Rkfkrke Has Jurisdiction. 
Putting Ball in Play From Out of Bounds. 

If the ball goes out of bounds, whether it bounds back or not, 
a player of the side which secures it must bring it to the spot 
where the line was crossed, and there walk out with it at right 
angles to the side-line, any distance not less than 5 nor more than 
15 yards, and at that point put it down for a scrimmage, first de- 
claring how far he intends walking. 

Su('.GKS'riON. — Time is not out when the ball goes out 
of bounds, so all the men on the defense, when the ball is 
beinp^ brought in, should watch out for a quick play or a 
long pass. 

RULE 23. 

Referke Has Jurisdiction (except as relates to posi- 
tion of players, of which umpire has charge). 

Kick-out After Safety or Touchback. 

A side which has made a touchback or a safety must kick out, 
from rot mere than 25 yards outside the kicker's goal. If the ball 
goes out of bounds before striking a player, it must be kicked out 
again, and if this occurs twice in succession, it shall be given to 

Positions of Opponents at Kick-out. 

the opponents as out of bounds on the 35-yard line on the side 
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where it went out. At kick-out the opponents must be on the 25- 
yard line or nearer their own goal, and the kicker's side must 
be behind the ball when it is kicked. Should a second touchback 
occur before four downs have been played, the side defending the 
goal may have the choice of a down at the 25-yard line, or a 
kick-out. 

If Second Touchback Before Four Downs. 

In case of a second failure to kick within bounds the ball shall 
go to the opponents on the 25-yard line. 

After Drop-kick at Goal on First Down Inside 25 Yards, 

Kick-off From lo-yard Line. 

EXCEPTION — Whenever a side has tried a drop-kick 'or a 
place-kick from scrimmage at the goal upon a first down inside the 
25-yard line and the result has been a touchback, the lo-yard, in- 
stead of the 25-yard line, shall determine the position of the op- 
ponents, and the kicker's side must be behind the ball when it is 
kicked. 

RULE 24. 

Referee Has Jurisdiction oe Each Section. 
Try-at-goal After Touchdown. 

(a) A side which has made a touchdown must try at goal by 
a place-kick direct, or by a place-kick preceded by a punt-out if 
they so desire. 

After Touchdown, Defenders Kick Off. 

(&) After the try-at-goal, whether the goal be made or missed, 
the ball shall be kicked off at the center of the field, as provided 
in Rule 13. 

RULE 25. 

Referee Has Jurisdiction of Each Section (except 
as relates to positions of players and interference). 

Try-at-goal by Place-kick. 

(a) If the try be a place-kick, a player on the side which has 
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made the touchdown shall hold the ball for another of his side to 
kick at some point outside the goal on a line parallel to the side 
line passing through the point where the touchdown was declared. 
The opponents must remain behind their goal line until the ball 
has been placed upon the ground. The referee shall signal with 
his hand when the ball is placed on the ground. 

Punt-out Preceding Try-at-goaL 

ib) If the try-at-goal is to be preceded by a punt-out, the 
punter shall kick the ball from the point at which the line parallel 
to the side-line, and passing through the spot of the touchdown, 
intersects the goal line. The players of his side must stand in the 
field of play not less than 5 yards from the goal line. 

Positions of Players at Punt-out. 

The opponents may line up anywhere on the goal line except 
within the space of 15 feet on each side of the punter's mark, but 
they shall not interfere with the punter. If a fair catch is made 
from a punt-out, the mark shall serve to determine the positions 
as the mark of any fair catch, and the try-at-goal shall then be 
made by a place-kick from this spot, or any point directly behind 
it. If a fair catch is not made on the first attempt the ball shall 
go as a kick-off at the center of the field to the defenders of the 
goal. 

Defending Side May Charge. 

NOTE — Since the defending team is^ on-side, they may, of 
course, charge as soon as the ball is kicked and try to get the ball 
or interfere zvith thr cctch. 

Holder of Ball May Be Off-side. 

(c) The holder of the ball and no other player in a place- 
kick from a fair catch or touchdown may be off-side or out of 
bounds without vitiating the kick. 

RLXE 26. 
Rkferee Has Jurisdiction. 

Scoring. 

The following shall be the values of plays in scoring: Goal 
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obtained by touchdown, 6 points ; goal from field-kick, either a drop- 
kick or place-kick, 4 points; touchdown failing goal, 5 points; safe- 
ty by opponents, 2 points. 

NOTE — The 6 points is inclusive of the 5 points for touch- 
down; that is, kicking the goal adds but i point. 

RULE 27, 

Umpire; Has Jurisdiction. 

No Metallic Substances May Be Worn. 

Penalty^ disqualification, unless fault corrected within 
two minutes. 

(a) No one having projecting nails or iron plates on his 
shoes or any projecting metallic or hard substance on his person 
shall be allowed to play in a match. If head protectors are worn, 
no sole leather, papier mache, or other hard or unyielding material 
shall be used in their oonstruction, and all other devices for pro- 
tectors must be so arranged and padded as, in the judgment of 
the umpire, to be without danger to other players. Leather cleats 
upon the shoes shall be allowed as heretofore. 

Umpire Has Jurisdiction. 
Substitutes. 

(b) A player may be substituted for another at any time at 
the discretion of the captain of his team. 

NOTE — When a substitute is sent in he must go directly to the 
referee and report himself before taking his place. 

Umpire Has Juri^^diction. 
No Striking or Unnecessary Roughness. 

Penalty, disqualification. 
Referee Shall Volunteer Testimony, Also Linesman. 

(c) There shall be no unnecessary roughness, throttling, hack- 
ing or striking with the closed fist. 
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Umpire Has JuRrsDicTioN. 

(d) A player who has been replaced by a substitute cannot 
return to further participation in the game. 

Rkfkrke Has Jurisdiction. 
No Unnecessary Delay. 

(e) There shall be no unnecessary delay of the game by 
either team. 

Umpire Has Jurisdiction. 

No Coaching. 

Referee Shall Volunteer TevStimony, Also Linesman. 

(f) There shall be no coaching, cither by substitutes or by 
any other persons not participating in the game. In case of acci- 
dent to a player one representative of the player's team may, if he 
first .obtained the consent of the umpire, come upon the field of 
play to attend to the injured player. This representative need not 
always be the same person. No person other than the players, the 
officials, the representatives above mentioned or an incpming sub- 
stitute shall at any time come upon the field of play. Only five 
men shall be allowed to walk up and down on each side of the 
field. The rest, including substitutes, water carriers, and all who 
are admitted within the enclosure, must be seated throughout the 
game. Breach of any part of this rule shall constitute a foul, and 
be punished by a loss of lo yards to the side whose man infringes, 
the number of the down and the distance to be gained for first 
down remaining unchanged. See, however. Rule 28 /. 

NOTIi — The Rules Committee especially requests the captains 
and coaches to use every means to discourage and prev^t side- 
line coaching. 

Umpire Has Jurisdiction. 

No Tripping. 
Penalty^ 15 yards. 

(g) There shall be no tripping. 
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RULE 28. 
PENALTIES. 

A Foul is any violation of a rule. The penalties for fouls 
shall be as follows : 

A. Loss of 5 Yards. 

1. Coaching or infringement of any part of Rule 27, f. 

2. Delay of game (Rule 12, e; Rule 17, a). 

3. Interference with putting ball in play (Rule 16, a). 

4. OfF-side in scrimmage (Rule 10, a). 

5. Starting before ball (Rule 18). 

6. Scrimmage rule violated (Rule 18). 

7. Snapper-back ofF-side second time in same down. (For 
third offense on same down the ball goes to opponents.) (Rule 
16, b.) 

8. Passing or batting ball forward (Rule 19). 

9. Unsportsmanlike conduct (see provision "L," Rule 28). 
10. Holding by defensive side of player not carrjqng the ball 

(Rule 17, c). 

II.' Snapper-back or man opposite touching ball before it has 
touched third man (Rule 16, c). 

12. Piling up after the ball has been declared dead (Rule 20, c). 

B. Loss of 15 Yards. 

1. Tripping (Rule 27, g). 

2. Holding or illegal use of hands or arms by team in pos- 
session of ball (Rule 17, b). 

3. Illegal running by man receiving ball directly from snapper- 
back (Rules 16, e; 18). 

4. Interference with fair catch (see provision "G," Rule 28). 

C. Disqualification. 

1. Unnecessary roughness, throttling, hacking or striking with 
closed fist (Rule 27, c). 

2. Violation of Rule 27, a, unless the fault is corrected within 
two minutes. 

D. Forfeiture of Game. 

1. Refusing to play within two minutes after having been 
ordered by the referee to do so. (Rule 12, e.) 

2. Defensive team committing fouls so near their goal line 
that these fouls are punishable only by halving the distance to the 
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goal line in order, in the opinion of the referee, to delay the game. 
(The referee shall warn offending side once before declaring game 
forfeited.) (See Rule 28— A'.) 

RULINGS IN CONNECTION WITH PENALTIES 

B. When a foul has been committed and a signal to that 
effect has been given by the umpire or linesman, each acting within 
the limit of his authority as given under Duties of Officials, the 
referee shall call the ball back to the sppt where the foul was com- 
mitted and from that point exact the penalty as prescribed above. 

When a foul has been declared the ball may not be again put 
in play until the penalty has been exacted or declined. (See next 
provision.) 

The offended side may decline to accept the penalty, in which 
case play is resumed exactly as if no foul occurred. 

Suggestion. — The last paragraph makes it possible for 
the ofTended side to refuse any penalty. If they do, they 
can have the advantage of anything that resulted from the 
play on which the penalty was given. 

F. Whenever a distance penalty has been given the ball shall 
be put in play by a scrimmage unless otherwise specifically pro- 
vided for by the rules. This scrimmage shall be counted as first 
down if the offense was committed by the side not in possession of 
the ball. In case the side in possession of the ball was the offender 
the down and point to be gained for first down shall remain the 
same as they were at the beginning of the scrimmage during which 
the foul occurred. 

HXCHPTION — If the foul i^'as committed after a gain of such 
length that after the exaction of the distance penalty the hall is still 
in advance of the point necessary for f.rst down ichen he ball was 
last put in play, the ensuing dozvn shall be counted the first down, 
with fiVe yards to gain for the next first dozen. 

In case neither side was in possession of the ball when the 
foul v/as committed — for example, if the ball was in the air or 
free upon the ground after a kick, fumble or poor pass — it shall 
go to the offended side as first down at the spot where the foul 
occurred. 

Under this head would come the following: 

1. In case of scrimmage kick on third down, the kicking side 
touching the ball after the kick before it passed the line of scrim- 
mage (Rule 21). 

2. Touching ball after a kick when player is off-side. (Ex- 
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cept inside opponents' lo-yard line, when a touchback shall be de- 
clared.) (Rule 10, b and d.) 

3. If ball not in possession is batted forward (Rule 19). 

4. In case of tripping, the distance penalty shall be given in 
addition. 

G. If a player who has an opportunity of making a fair catch 
(Rule 7) is unlawfully obstructed by an opponent who is off-side 
and thus prevented from catching the ball, or if a player who has 
heeled a fair catch is thrown to the ground (unless he has advanced 
beyond his mark) his side shall have the choice of two penalties, 
viz. : — 

1. They may receive 15 yards, in which case they must put 
the ball in play by a scrimmage; or, 

2. They may receive 5 yards, in which case they must put the 
ball in play by a punt, drop-kick or place-kick. 

H. In any case of free-kick (Rule 2, f, and 15, b) if the kicker 
advances beyond his mark before kicking the ball, no matter wheth- 
er he then kicks it or not, the opponents shall be allowed to line 
up 5 yards nearer the kicker's mark, and the kick shall then be 
made from some point back of the first mark and at the same 
distance from the side line. 

This shall also apply when the side having a free-kick allows 
the ball to touch the ground (Rule 15, b; Rule 25, b) and then 
fails to kick it (kick-off and try-at-goal after touchdown excepted). 
The same ruling shall be given in case any player of the side mak- 
ing a free-kick is ahead of the ball when it is kicked (Rule 14, j). 

/. In the case of a free-kick, if the opponents charge before 
the ball is put in play (Rule 13, d) they shall be put back 5 yards 
for every such offense and the ball shall be put in play again by a 
kick from a point which may be 5 yards nearer the opponents' goal 
if the kicking side so desire. 

NOTE — In case a team is penalized under this rule at or near 
their goal line, e. g., in case of illegal charging during a try-for-goal 
after touchdozvn or throwing the catcher of a punt-out, the regular 
penalty shall be exacted even though it results in placing them be- 
hind their own goal line. A second offense here shall be penalized 
exactly as if it had occurred outside the goal line. 

J. Whenever the rules provide for a distance penalty, if the 
distance prescribed would carry the ball nearer to the goal line 
than the 5-yard line, the ball shall be down on the 5-yard line. 
If, however, the foul was committed inside the lO-yaM lino, half 
the distance to the goal line shall be g'ven. 

K. If a team on the defense commits fouls so near their own 
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